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High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money ata 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 







SeachersTigencies 


TEACHERS’ 


f [ Ss H E R A. G. FISHER, _ 


Excellent facilities for placing teachers in every part of the U. 
SEND FOR MANUAL, 


AGENCY 


* 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





A THE VER pDiIcT 








ee 
PLACIN given our “placing service,” after trial by the principal educational] 
G employers of the United States is summed up in the statement, 
“Beyond all question, your methods are more satisfactory than 
those of any other agency. We will send you typewritten, bound 
AGENCY reports upon candidates we recommend. These reports tell you 
regarding the candidate's academic and professional education, 
teaching experience, certificates, age, health, personality, discipline, 
FOR tact, expressive power, enthusiasm, loyalty and popularity. Isn't 
eee ewremmensin this kind of service worth trying’ Write us regarding your va- 
eancies to-day. BUSINESS-MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, Inc., 
TEACHERS _ Dept. 26. Rooms 303 to 311 Century Bidg., Denver, Colo. Established 


seven years. 








EXPERIENCED MEN with graduate university study, we place 


as Principals and Superintendents. Correspondence solicited. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(BOYNTON & ESTERLY ) 
SAN FRANCISCO 


i, \) THE MUSIC TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


PLACES MUSIC TEACHERS “EXCLUSIVELY’”’ 
Special Department for Supervisors of Music 


LOS ANGELES 











E. A. STAVRUM, Manager 1014-15 Steinway Hall, Chicago 








Midland Specialists’ Agency 


If your record will stand the closest investigation it will pay you to write us. 
Fees charged for enrollment, no cost until we find a place you will accept. 
ask for a fairer proposition ? 


Warrensburg, Missouri 


No 
Can you 


Investigate our record for the past ten years. 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 27) °c" c's 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


We charge no registration fee for a few weeks. Register now. School 
Superintendents, Normal and College Presidents are calling for teachers 


daily. Vacancies in all departments. Write: ANNA M. THURSTON, Manager. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


501-503 Livingston 

















Building 
New York 
An Agency that selects and recommends teachers with care. 


H. D. Bartlett, Sec’. rey oss 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ALED 


THE 


PARKER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MADISON :: WISCONSIN 


Rochester, 





H. E. REED, Manager 


637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Every year we register some of the best product of the 
leading Universities, Colleges and Normal Schools, in addi- 
tion to many men and women of experience, 


We can help you to secure efficient teachers. 
Send for circular 


Write to 
us when you need them. 














Branch Office: Colfax, Washington 





Conducted by Willard N. Parker, 
formerly Assistant State Super- 
intendent of Wisconsin. 








In writing to advertisers please mention 


Seachershigencies, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES ealis at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents ahout schools WM. O. PRATT, Manager 








TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 
BY 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. We are now in the midst of things, daily filling good 
positions in Colleges, State Normal Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. If you 
want personal service, write us. 8,000 positions filled through this one office 


Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 220 poyictcn Strom 


120 Boylston Street, 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
Employers. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


207 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
27TH YEAR OVER 29,000 POSITIONS FILLED 


___ Our business this year surpasses that of last. year by more than 
50%. We are seeking teachers for next year as well as for emergency 
vacancies. _ Write us if available now or in the fall of 1910. 


Other Offices: New York, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver, 
Berkeley, Los Angeles. 


Circular 








The 





Boston Portland, 


and Membership Form Sent on Application 


James F. McCuliough Ceachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. 
Competent teachers in demand, 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD $ : 





Positive personal recommendations, 
Registration fee $1.00. WRITE US. 


: : $ : CHICAGO 
B. F.CLARK 


CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 21st YEAR 


Se SS 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
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FRED DICK, ex-State Supt., Mar., 
Rooms 236-237 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


Des Moines Denver 
Harrisburg Atlanta 


Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Boston New York Chicago 
Sait Lake City Los Angeles 


TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with us. 
TEACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names on our list, 


SCHOOL BOARDS are invited te send te us for teachers at any time, We endeavor to serve the best 
interests of the schools, 


AN AGENCY 


of vacancies and tells 
you about them 
and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 








is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


"I"ET A YE is something; but if it is 


asked to recommenda teacher 


RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BaRDeEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SS ea 1 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


We make no recommendations unless officially called upon and then submit 
only the number of candidates requested. 


HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 353. fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


DO WOU HEBNOowW 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 
intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do not know this send for circulars and 
learn what we can do for you. 

We are prepared to make nominations for all kinds of school and 
college work. We can increase your range of choice and also save 
you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, and we shall 
be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH 
81 Chapel Street — ALBANY, N. Y. 
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When you figure up the cost 


on the basis of the initial price plus 
cost of maintenance per year of 
service (the only true “cost yard 
stick’’) you will find that the most 
economical boards are our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


In addition they are the most efficient in service 
because of their strength, cleanliness, durability, smooth 
writing surface, uniform lasting dark color, low cost; 
because they do not warp, do not split, do not crack, do 
not buckle, do not peel off, do not wear out (owing to the 
non-porosity, hence non-absorption of the slate). 


Let us prove it. 


Let us send you our handy pigeon-hole guide showing 
how to judge, specify and install blackboards. 


Penna. Structural State Co. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 




















GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS 





ey a ot as ~ 





If interested in BLACKBOARDS send for our booklet. 


‘ NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


). Why you need them. How to install them in your schoo) rooms. 


For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CoO., Inc. 


First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and & BANGOR, PENNA. 


rs Established 1884 


E. J. JOHNSON 


38 PARK ROW NEW YORK 


~~ we 


QUARRIER OF 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


> WE ARE FIRST HANDS 


7 THE STRONGEST SLATE, PERFECT FINISH 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 
PRICES QUOTED INCLUDING FREIGHT. 


PAMPHLET WITH SETTING INSTRUCTIONS FREE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 






ROOFING SLATE — Black-Green-Purple-Red 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE @& CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 








In writing to advertisers please mention “Scuoont Boarp JouRNAL.” 


















CARBONALL BLACKBOARD 


ORDINARY COATED BLACKBOARD 


CARBONALL BLACKBOARD 


is the only blackboard which reproduces the grayish flat black sur- 
face of natural slate. 


The value of this is threefold. 


First, it does pot reflect back the light into the scholars’ eyes, 
which is a great fault in the use of the shiny varnished-like surface of 
ordinary coated board, and one which has been recognized as distinctly 
injurious to the scholars’ sight. 


Second, by reason of the non-reflection of light, all characters on 
Carbonall Blackboard can be distinctly seen from any angle. 


Third, all characters stand out clear, distinct and perfect, no mat- 
ter what kind of a crayon is used, whether hard, soft, Talc pencil, 


soapstone, colored crayons, all show up strong and clear on Carbonall 
Blackboard. 


From the standpoint of cost Carbonall Blackboard is a decided 
economy. Its first cost, or selling price, is no higher than other 
brands, and its wearing quality is so vastly superior to all others that 
it will far outlast any other brand on the market. 


WE WILL PROVE THE ABOVE FACTS 


Just ask us to send you a sample of Carbonall Blackboard at our 
expense. Examine it carefully. Use any kind of crayon on it. 
Erase over it. Sandpaper it if you choose. Wash it as often 
as you like. Put it to any kind of test you please. Then you 
will know that Carbonall Blackboard is so far superior to, and 
so much cheaper eventually than any other, that you would 
not think of buying any other kind. 


Just ask us for the sample — it's free. 
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THE GOOD PAINT CO. — <> 2000 Pam 
1710 W. Austin Av., CHICAGO A oe m8 ss 

Makers of o CHICAGO 
Carbonall Blackboard a” tet anne Cm 


Carbonall Liquid Blackboard Stating 
Carbonall Metal Preservative 
Carbonall Waterproofing Compound 
Carbonal! Metal Paints 


all Blackboard to 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School § 


Supply Houses in the United States. 


None other can receive a place in this 


Directory. Everything required in or about a school house may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms, 


APPARATUS—GENERAL, 


American Seating Co.N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch, Sup. Co....Phila, 
Columbia Sch. Sup. Co......... 

eC beoseve Indianapolis 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Goder-Heimann Co. ......Chicago 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC, 


McAllister, ‘Mfg. Opticians, 
pt. j oWlbc 6s canuws New York 
Ward's Natural Science Est.. 
0 bho ae Rochester, N. be 
Lomb. . Rochester, - Y. 
School Supply Co.... 
«+ Indianapolis, “Ind. 
Cc. “HL Stoelting Co........ Chicago 
MelIntosh Stereopticon Co.Chicago 
Goder-Heimann Co. ..... Chicago 


ARCHITECTS—SCHOOL. 
Geo. W. Ashby........... Chicago 


BELLS—MANUFACTURERS. 


Meneely & Co..Watervliet, N. Y. 
St. Louls Bell Fdry.St. Louis, Mo. 


(Dealers. ) 


McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
B. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Uhicago 
American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch'go 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


BLACK BOARDS—COMPOSITION 


N. Y¥. Silicate Book Slate CoiN.Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
emeseeecese Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Colum ie School Supply Co..... 
Gee eed .. Indianapoljs ,Ind. 
E. Ww. “A -Rowles........- Chicago 
American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’go 
L. A. Murray....-.- Kilbourn, Wis. 
Good Paint Co........ .Chicago 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 


ee ewer eneee 


eter eeee 


Bausc 
Colum 


SLATE. 
MM. «J, JOWMSON... 2.000% New York 
Penn, Structural Slate Co...... 


«++++-Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa, 
Keenan Structural] Slate Co. 
Bangor, “Pa. 
Main- “Bangor Slate Co.Bangor, Pa 

(Dealers. ) 


Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co.. Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 
$s0.00.04n008 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia Sch. Supply Co....... 

5 sivcedodestc Indianapolis, 
B. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’go 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


BOOK COVERS. 


ar Book Cover Co........ 

és Springfield, Mass. 

Natl. "Book Cover GO.ecccececces 
Ceecvecce oeeeee- Syracuse, N, Y. 


BRUSHES—DUSTLESS. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co.. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRUSHES—FLOOR. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 


CAPS AND GOWNS. 
Cotrell & Leonard...Albany, N. Y. 
Zimmermann Bros. Clothing Co. 
Milwaukee 


eee eee eae eee 


CHARTS. 


Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y¥. 
Milton-Bradley Co.....Springfleld 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co. .Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co..... 

oases one oaepQuane ‘wanes, Mich. 


E. W. A. Rowles. -Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom........+. Chicago 
Goder-Heimann Co. ...... Chicago 


American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’'go 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 
Renters Electric Time Co.Boston 
Fred Frick Clock Co.......... 
osameee . Waynesboro, Pa. 
Hahl Automatic Clock Co.Chicago 
R, = Paltridge.......... Chicago 
HH. Bidred, 819 Pabst Bldg. 
Seeeedbweccccccocccces Milwaukee 


STERBROOK’S STEEL PEN 


CRAYONS—DUSTLESS. 


American Crayon Co.Sandusky, O. 

Standard Crayon Mfg. Co...... 

Danvers, Mass. 
(Dealers. ) 

Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N. = 
Baste PERG GO. ccvcccccrecs N. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co. “Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 

ceebececes Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
ee Pe Chicago 
American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’go 


L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co.. 


-Springfield, Mo. 


CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. 


Am, Crayon Co...... Sandusky, O. 
Prang Ed. Co....N. Y. & Chicago 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
BOMmMess.. CORSE ccageccceres Boston 


DIPLOMAS, 


Ames & Rollinson Co...New York 


DRAWING SUPPLIES. 


Bagle Pencil Co.........0.. wisi Oe 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......... 
0a redness kes -- Jersey City, N. J. 
Milton Bradley Co...........-. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co...... 
Danvers, Mass. 
American Crayon Co. Sandusky, O. 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 


Cee eee ewe eee 


Bed e¥ia ne hoe 645 6 cn Ge Toledo, O. 

Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Stedews kadar < Indianapolis, Ind. 

Prang Ed. Co...... N. Y., Chicago 

Devoe, Dept. 5..... N. Y., Chicago 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co......... Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louis 
American Sanitary Fountain Co. 
Indianapolis 
Fountain 
Mass 


Springfield Sanitary 
Co Chicopee 


DUPLICATORS. 
Hektograph Co..........New York 


ELECTRIC CLOCK SYSTEMS, 


Standard Electric Time Co. Boston 
Fred Frick...... Waynesboro, Pa. 
R. W. Paltridge & Co....Chicago 
H, M. Eldred, 819 Pabst Bldg. 


Milwaukee 


POPP Pee eee ee eee eee ee) 


ERASERS. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 
ervecsosects Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
B.... We Bs DORI. oc ciccece Chicago 
American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’go 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co.. 


-Springfield, Mo. 


FLAGS AND BUNTING. 
Peckham, Little & Co...... x. ¥ 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 

seeoeecosete Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 

onpeeeeeceins Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


FLOOR DEAFENING.. 
Samuel Cabot 


FLOOR DRESSING. 


Standard Oil Co..Principal Citles 
FLOORING—SANITARY. 
Marbleloid Co.......... New York 
GAMES. 

Improved Shuffle Board Co..... 
cha Cupeed ou Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GLOBES. 

Peckham, Little & Co...... N. 


Ze 
McConneli Sch. Supply Co. .Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 
-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, “Ind. 


Te is PRODIOS. ccc ceces Chicago 
Bite BBO@GB sa ccc cece Chicago 
Goder-Heimann Co. ..... Chicago 
American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’go 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co....St. Louis 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS. 
Ventilator Co Be 


Vacuum ston 

Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago 

Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co....... 
ibe chs dace isn cue Columbus, O. 


Peck-Hammond Co Cincinnati 
INKS. 
Barbour Tablet Ink Co......... 


Evansville, Ind 
Chicago 


George Mfg Co.. 


INK WELLS. 
Squires Ink Well Co.Pittsburg, Pa. 


U. S. Inkwell Co...Des Moines, 
edwee.ss Ia., and Evansville, Ind 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES, 
Milton-Bradley Co .Springfield 
Thomas H. Charles Co....Chicago 
B. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 


Economy Drawing Table Co.... 


EID 6 66 0 10 00 66 ees Toledo, O. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 


ae SMEBND™ 0 ce ¢ Indianapolis, Ind. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch'go 
LANTERN SLIDES. 


McAllister, Mfg. Opticians, 
RS SPR New York 


McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Dept. 
PE. ode be'eencedess Chicago 
C. H. Stoelting Co....... Chicago 
LATHES. 
Shepard Lathe Co ...Cincinnati 
Orr & LoeRett Hdw. Co.....Chicago 


LIQUID SLATING. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 
aoneseceesn Grand Rapids, 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
0606 the<sumes Indianapolis, Ind. 
BE. W. A. RowleS....c-se- Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis 


LOCKERS—STEEL. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 


re 


.-Chicago 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 
Chandler & Barber........ Boston 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
pecans eeese Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 
CCFC Ow obec Gece cccecs ces Toledo, O. 
Cc. Christiansen 
B. H. Sheldon & Co...... Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 


MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. 


Chandler & Barber........ Boston 
C. Christiansen .......... Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co...... Chicago 


Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 

Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
abne ean ob Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 


MAPS, 


Peckham, Little & Co...... Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co. Phila 
Haney School Furn, Co........ 
606.0056 Gob Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........- Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co..... Chicago 
Goder-Heimann Co. ..... Chicago 
American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch'go 
W. & A. K. Johnston....Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co.....Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo 


OPERA CHAIRS. 


Peckham, Little & Co...... me He 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 
ocoecseccas Grand Rapids, Mich. 


a Awe Se ere Chicago 
American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’go 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ 
0060 ORS a0'08 40 Jersey City, N. J. 

Eagle Pencil Co....... N. Y. City 

Eberhard Faber........ N. Y. City 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 


F. H. Cook & Co.Leominster, Mass. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N.Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co...... N. Y. 
Eagle Penci] Co....... N. Y. City 
Eberhard Faber........ N. Y. City 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ 
» cose Gs yt de a Jersey City, N. J. 
BW. A. FRowles..c cicacss Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


PEN MANUFACTURERS. 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co.N.Y. 


Eagle Pencil Co....... N. Y. City 
PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Columbia School 


Supply Co.... 

Indianapolis, Ind 
MCOGiSing CO. scree Chicago 
PICTURES FOR DECORATION. 


National Art Supply Co.. Chicago 


PLASTER CASTS. 
Cc. Hennecke Co..Milwaukee. Wis. 


Pp. P. Caproni & Bro...:...> Boston 
joston Sculpture Co. Melrose, Mass 
National Art Supply Co.. Chicago 
PLUMBING FIXTURES— 
Se SCHOOL,. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Go.......... 
-St. Leuis, Edwardsville, Il. 


Lewis Ge TEVGGMGRe ccc tcccs tess 
waeede Chicago and Kansas City 


ie, @ : i eee Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co....... 


peek bed caused hade-é Columbus, O. 


American Sanitary Fountain Co 
Indianapolis 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES,., 
American Portable House Co... 
Seattle, Wash. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
SCREENS. 


McAllister, Mfg. Opticians, 

DORE... 2G .ccccccvseses New York 
C. H. Btweitine CO... cies Chicago 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co...... 

Cece cbivereereoc Dept. 3, Chicago 
Bausch & Lomb..Rochester, N. Y 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks—Program.) 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
Goder-Heimann Co, ..... Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 


McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
ROOFING—SLATE. 
Penn. Struct. Slate Co.......... 
Reseed Worth Blidg., Easton, Pa 
Keenan Structura] Slate Co.... 


Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor,Pa. 
BD. . Fs. TOMMBOM: 66 2 asec ee New York 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago 
Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co....... 


6.0 6610 0.660s pe0e 068 Columbus, O. 
Peck-Hammond Co........Cineinnati 


SANITARY FIXTURES. 


Keenan Structural Slate Co.... 


Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor,Pa. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louis 
L. Wolff Mnfg. Co........ Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago 
Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co....... 
aoeie§ Gow cones 66 06d Columbus, O. 
SCHOOL BLANKS. 
Peckham, Little & Co...... N. Y 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
a es Se lle ee Chicago 


WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY. 





a stationer 





SLANT OR VERTICAL. 


We make pens especially adapted for ESTER 
either style and all of first-class quality. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 


95 JOHN STREET, NEW YC 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


A..F. MyGtromM...cesececss Chicago 
American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’ 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wig 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


W. A. Choate...... Albany, N, y, 
Economy Drawing Table Co..,, 
aoa ae can chia aad eee Toledo, 0, 


Columbia School Supply Co..,, 
Ceeasceeecese Indianapolis, Ing 
Haney School Furn. Co....., 

nis aredacea Grand Rapids, Mich, 
BE. W. MOWER J deci sees Chicago 
Aineribau Seating Co. N. Y. Ch'go 
Sears, Roebuck & Co..... ( ‘hieage 


Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo, 


SCHOOL PLAYS. 


L. Hagemann & Co....... Chicago 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Peckham, Little & Co...... N, Y, 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.NY 
WW: B. GROOMS. «i0cs Albany, N, Y, 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila 
Columbia School Supply Co..., 


o0sebeseeeees Indianapolis, Ind 
Haney School Furn. Co......., 

seeeebeod ber Grand Rapids, Mich, 
E. W. A. Rowles........ 


- Chicago 
American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch'go 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wig 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo, 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co... .St. Louls 
Lewis & Kitchen. ........sseee. 
eoees Chicago, Kansas City, Mo 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


Teachers’ Exchange ...... Boston 
Fisher Tchrs. Agcy.........Boston 
Pratt Teachers’ Agcy..N. Y. City 
Schermerhorn Tchrs’ Agcy..N, Y 
Albany Tchrs’ Agcy.Albany, N, ¥ 


School Bulletin Agency.  Syreaae 
Reed Teachers’ Agency. 

thay chs ace Ce 6 Ce acuse, N. 'y, 
Interstate Tchrs Agcy. 


ceted gab ue eeaee Rochester, N. Y 
Teachers’ Co-operative Employ- 
ment Bureau ...... Indianapolis 
Albert Teachers’ Agency. .Chicago 
Clark Teachers’ Agency. .Chicago 
McCullough Techrs’ Agcy.. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency. ..Chicago 
Yates-Fishes Agcy ...... Chicago 
Thurston Tchrs Agcy....Chicago. 
Music Teachers’ Exchange. .Chi'go 


Parker Edu. Bureau. Madison,Wis 
Colorado Teachers’ Agcy. .Denve 
Specialists’ Agcy. O. J. Osborn, 

Warrensburg, Mo 
Agcy 

Los Angeles, Cal 
Business Me n's Cc learing House.. 

b dhe do Fades 08 tuk ow Denver, Colo, 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Smith-Premier Typewriter Co.. 
Jesse chek ae eSSe Syracuse, N. Xt 


Victor Typewriter Co...... ‘ 
Remington Typewriter Co. 
VACUUM CLEANERS, 
American Air Cleaning Co..... 
Milwaukee, Wit 
VENTILATORS. 
Ventilator Co..... Bosto 


Vacuum 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot 


WARDROBES, 
Durand Steel Locker Co. .Chica 


WATER COLOR PAINTS. 


Milton-Bradley Co. ... 
Springfteld, “Mas | 
Am. Crayon Co.....Sandusky, ? 
Prang Educational Co. Co 
Devoe, Dept. 5....Chicago, N.1 


WHOLESALE BOOKS. 
Hart Hanson Co 
Keystone Book Co 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTER 


Cc. I. Wimmer...... Columbus, ¢ 
R,. R. Johnson.......eee . 
BE. W. A. Rowles.....«s+: 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Manual Training Benches 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 
CASES AND GENERAL EQUIPMENT 


CATALOGUE FREE 


A. L. BEMIS, 


5 Cypress St., Worcester, Mass. 





BUILDING SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


THE GRAND RAPIDS WAY 


Is to carefully air-dry our timber before putting 
it through the dry kilns. 

Add to this the working of the stock by special 
made machines. 

Then the assembling and finishing of the article 
by cabinet makers, not carpenters, and you have 
the Grand Rapids way of making equipment. 
These points of superiority and many more are 
all fully set forth in our Catalog Number Six- 
teen, which is yours for the asking. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Company 


628 N. Front Street GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Makers of Benches, Drawing Tables, Tool Cabinets and Specia! School Furnishings 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHOOL Boarp JOURNAL.” 


One of Our Twenty Styles of 
BEN CHE ss 











Bench No. 7 


We carry a large stock of each of the makes shown in 
our catalog. Order from it and we can make prompt delivery. 


If exactly what you want is not shown, write us your 
needs in detail. We will make your benches to order. 


We manufacture everything in benches from the 
simplest Manual Training Table to the most complete 
Physical Laboratory Equipment. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Get our catalog. 


2219 Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


LARGE ORDERS OUR 
SPECIALTY. 


ECONOMY TABLES AND 
CASES MANUFACTURED IN 
A SPECIAL FURNITURE 
FACTORY. 


LET US ESTIMATE ON 
YOUR EQUIPMENT, 


CATALOGUE ON APPLI- 
CATION. 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





Srstliitle” “ p\, 
WRITING FLUID POWDER 


This Powder makes a Writing Fluid 
equal to any soldin liquid form. Writes 
a bright blue; turns a permanent black. Will 
not fade like the ordinaryinks. It is the ideal 
ink tor Banks, Offices. Business Colleges, 
ete.. where the best grade of ink is required 

“JUSTRITE’’ BLACK INK POWDER makesa 
very good ink for ordinary letter writing or com 
mon school use No FREEZING; No BREAKAGE OK 
LEAKAGE; No Freiout To Pay, 

“JUSTRITE” COLD WATER PASTE POWDER. 
This Powder makes a very good substitute for Li 
brary Paste, costing only about one-fourth as 
much. Will not spoil; can be mixed as needed in 
cold water; no cooking necessary. Put up in sealed 
packages, Special inducements to School Boards 
and users of large quantities. Prepared by 


GEORGE MANUFACTURING CO. (not incorporated), 
2025 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
wanted 


ACTIVE AGENTS **"; 


ee ee ee rr ee A LS CCD 
parts of the country for a high- 


grade line of School Desks and | 


Opera Chairs. 


W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 












“BLUE FLAG” 





Caps-“Gowns 


For High School, Normal, 
College and University 
Graduating Exercises 


For further information as to prices 
of Sale or Rental, write to 


Zimmermann Bros, Clothing Co,, 
34 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis, 








Benches, Tools & Supplies 


Lowest Prices, Meadquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Classes. 


Chandler & Barber, 12? %,128,Summer St. 
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School Architecture 


FOURTH EDITION 
A NEW BOOK IN EVERYTHING EXCEPT THE TITLE 


AUTHORITATIVE 


The leading school house archi- 
tects throughout the country 
have accepted the book as an 
authority and guide. It is cor- 
rect and has years of experience 
behind it. 

































SCIENTIFIC 


Only the most scientific and up- 
to-date practise has been ac- 
cepted as a standard. Obsolete 
ideas have been discarded in 
every case without hesitation. 


COMPLETE 


Every detail of school house 
construction is covered. Noth- 
ing has been omitted that is 
essential to the school house. 
It is an encyclopedia of school 
house construction. 


COMPACT 


There is not an unnecessary 
word in the book. Every topic 
has been boiled down to a min- 
imum. It is intended for daily 
use and responds without fail. 













A REFERENCE BOOK FOR SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS, OFFICERS OF BOARDS 
OF EDUCATION, SCHOOL HOUSE ARCHITECTS, SUPERINTENDENTS OF BUILDINGS 


THE AIM OF THE BOOK is to give architects and school officials a s 
handy guide embodying in a scientific manner all the latest practice in school Partial Table of Contents 
house construction. The popularity of three large previous editions has 
proven conclusively that this aim was absolutely correct. 






































THE NEW EDITION IS THE FOURTH. The name, alone, bears a Accommodations Elevators Hew York Law 
resemblance to the earlier books. The text, the arrangement and the illus- Air Emergency Rooms — Obtaining Sites 
trations are entirely new. It is a new book in every way. It stands for the Additions Entrances Pennsylvania Law 
best in architecture as found in every part of the country. Equi ' Physics L 

SCHOOL OFFICIALS AND SCHOOL ARCHITECTS should use this Announcements quipmen ysics Laboratory 
book jointly. It is a bringing together of both points of view in one volume. Architects Exits Plans 
It contains the standards set by school authorities and carried out by the best : 
school architects of the United States. Area Exterior Playgrounds 











































































Arrangement Fences Playrooms 
Artificial Light Fire Escapes Plumbing 
Assembly Rooms Fire Protection Principal's Room 
Basement Floors Program Clocks 
— Ml ee Biology Laboratory Flues Radiators 
GrandnalhnakAs: coe clas’ ix tbh seele! sheet Blackboards Foundations Requirements 
Seek Cot Sie leet mo eta age Boiler Rooms Furnaces Roofs 
vam the fa nee prtarehosance Ceilings Furniture Sanitation 
oon the iadiewdéal welfare of the sorgic civht ao ‘ . 
meee ea Chalk Troughs Gymnasium Sites 
rm Chemical Laboratory Heating South Dakota Law 
ee i os pices since car kd aler Classroom Humidity Staircases 
oy ceelieh ie eeeeadiias penesoos tt tony Cloakrooms danitor’s Room Teachers’ Room 
Gr siebe tote beer ton the hac not te Commercial Rooms Kansas Law Telephones 
be left. Aisles gre gum throngl single rows of eae ‘ 
we ih Hin Meee deck fo the tron tacking Competitions Kindergartens Temperature 
pupita., - ‘ ‘ ’ 
ete! eg reeled pat bo Connecticut Law Laboratories Toilet Rooms 
ke, the quespien of epyerorery for periemary <a . Corridors Lecture Rooms Utah Law 
sertwet tots tae peckored. ieeeli @. tleree 
ted Deafening Library Vacuum Cleaning 
Domestic Science Lighting Ventilation 
Doors Manual Training Vermont Law 
LAWS ON SCHOOL HOUSE CONSTRUCTION which have been Drainage Massachusetts Law Walls 
put into force i. the various states are included ia this volume. Aschincs Drawing Rooms Museum Windows 
must know at all times the absolute requirements for every prospective buil- sous . 
ding. School authorities ought to know the scope of every school building Drinking Fountains New Versey law Woodwork 


law in force in every state. 

A MODEL PROGRAM FOR SCHOOL HOUSE COMPETITIONS is ap- 
pended as an aid to school authorities preparing for any school building. 
Architects ought to secure a copy to help boards in calling for bids and 
planning school houses. Wm. George 

IT PREFACES THE STUDY OF THE SCHOOL HOUSE PAGES of CUT OUT ey he 8 
the American School Board Journal in an excellent manner. Makes them Bruce, Publisher 
intelligible and gives their study a scientific basis. Contains all those rules AND Milwaukee, Wis 
which a popular monthly cannot repeat without tiring its readers. ' ‘ 7 

MAIL Dear Sir:—Enclosed please 


find remittance of $1, for which 


Send $1 for a year’s subscription to send to my address the School 

The American School Board Jour- Board Journal, one year, and 

nal and receive a FREE copy of copy of ‘‘ School Architecture. ’’ 
(Fourth Edition.) 


‘*Bruce’s School Architecture ”’ 


Architects’ Professional Practice 


Name...... 


Wn. Geo. Bruce, Publisher etee. bk 
129 Michigan St. Milwaukee, Wis. Ne nasaiccnien City 





) Columbus Ventilated Urinal for Schools 
A FEW GOOD REASONS 


Why it Should Be Used in All 
Public Buildings 


BECAUSE: 


It is absolutely sanitary—- perfect 
ventilation is secured by induced draft. 


[It thoroughly ventilates itself as 
well as the entire toilet room, all odors 
being carried out, none escaping into the 
building. 


It fills a much needed want in school 
buildings. 


The ventilation takes place at three 
points in each stall, making 24 points 
through which odors are carried away: 
Ist. At the base or floor line. 2d. At 
basin in center through which water 
flows, and 3d. At the top into hood which 
is connected with vent stack. 


Arrows Indicate Ventilation 


The Columbus Heating and Ventilating Co, 


Columbus, Ohio 





COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENTS 
OF ALL KINDS 


The cut shows one 
of-our recent in- 
stallations of 


UNDER- DRIVEN 
LATHES 


Get our “Red Book” 
New Edition out soon 


ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
71-73 Randolph Street 


CHICAGO 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScnHoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 











The above cuts show our Franklin Institute Medal of Merit. We have others, too 
but we wish to call your particular attention to the following points: 


perience. 
of- countries (lists on application). 


and Universities. 


60 Beat Reg- 
ulator in 72 in. 
Q. S. Oak Case 
equipped with 


other makes. 


four program 


Circuit Closer 
and Pilot 
Clock for op- 
erating sec- 
ondary clocks. 


to insure long life. 


R. W. Paltridge & Co. 
88 La Salle Street 


THE ELDRED | 
AUTOMATIC PROGRAM CLOCKS 


.. AND... 


SECONDARY SYSTEMS 








With complete program attach- 
ments and fire alarm signals, etc. 


It is the least complicated and 
most substantial outfit on the 
market. 


Practically perpetual in opera- 
tion and requires no attention 
after once setting. 


It relieves the teachers and prin- 
cipals from this arduous duty of 
constantly watching the time. 


LET THE MACHINE DO IT. 


Send us your complete specifica- 
tions and requirements for our 
prices—also name of your best 
electrical contractor. 





APPARATUS FULLY GUARANTEED TO BE 
FREE FROM ALL MECHANICAL AND 
ELECTRICAL DEFECTS. 


HOWARD M. ELDRED 


819 PABST BLDG. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


‘Ay Re PS 
S::: aca hit, 


The Frick clock is the pioneer and has had the test of twenty years’ ex- 
It is in every State in the Union, Canada and Mexico, and many foreign 
They are installed in Rural, Grade and High Schools, Academies, Normals 
Nearly as many Frick clocks in constant use in schools as the total of all 


More variety of clocks to meet various needs and prices and all varieties are 
the best of their kind, therefore are equally guaranteed in workmanship. 


24 or 5 minute The factory, sales offices and other branches in various parts of the country 
furnish complete diagrams and instructions or figure installations at cost. 


machine, also Only the best grade of primary batteries or storage cells are recommended 


The cost of maintenance with storage cells is practically nothing. Our 
storage cells are particularly designed for our use and with complete 
charging outfit cost no more than the best grade of primary cells. 


4 Fred Frick Clock Co., Waynesboro,Pa. 


Cc. E. Cook Elec. Co. 
298 North Avenue 
Chicago Los Angeles, Cal. 





AMERICAN MAPS FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Ir 





Above cut shows four program 
one minute interval machine, which 


is Self-Winding and enclosed in a 
A. E. Daugherty separate case operated by the mas- 


708 Penn. Avenue ter clock. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





THESE ARE THE LATEST AND BEST MAPS MADE 
No others equal to them. Size 40x58 inches 


THE SET CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING 10 MAPS 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE EUROPE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE, ASIA, 
NORTH AMERICA, AFRICA, 


SOUTH, AMERICA, AUSTRALIA, 
UNITED STATES, BRITISH ISLES. 
State map of Ohio, New Jersey, Missouri, Delaware, Georgia, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Indiana, Arkansas, Texas or California, may be substituted for British 


Isles or any other map in this set. The price of the complete set, in spring roller 
case, is $14.00. Freight paid by us. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


4430 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COSTUMES FOR SCHOOL PLAYS ¥ 


We furnish costumes, wigs, etc., for all 








plays and operas. Guarantee satisfaction 3 

ond eatien tamanh tt P f tel, Wen tes Barbour’s Tablet Ink is the Best, Cheap 

anc ce iowest rates for rental. 1 ne and the Most Convenient Ink for Schook 

of stage make up. Does not gum or corrode pens. Can 
All inquiries receive prompt attention. | made up when needed. For sale by# 


School Supply Houses, or 


The Barbour Tablet Ink Co 


Evansville, Ind. 


L. HAGEMANN & CoO. 


111 Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sctitie ictaenne “tekemiies pateama satiennie 


WARD’S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHGERTS 


( Founded 1862 Incorporated 1890 
BIOLOGICAL MATERIAL, MINERALS, CHARTS, MODELS, ETC. ( 


CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS ON REQUEST 


76-104 College Avenue ROCHESTER, N. Y. { 
Se Et EEE EEE EEE et 


EOWLE S BUILDING SPECIFICATIONS 


complete for the use of Masons, Car- 


penters and Contractors. By mail School Architecture 


25 cents. For sale by — 


Fourth Edition Now Ready 





BRUCE’S 


THE FOWLE PRINTING CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Schoo, Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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“A Fool Proof Clock System” 


One of the most eminent educators in America said: ‘‘Make me a fool proof clock system—one that does 


not know enough to stop or get out of order— one that we do not have to coax 


and tinker with— make that 


and your fortune is assured.’’ Continuing he said: ‘‘The cheap school clocks that we have will not keep 


time; they are exasperating, nerve racking, demoralizing and a nuisance. Th 


e ideal thing is a clock and 


program system if it will only work. Many of them, however, are too complicated, uncertain and erratic, and 


require expert attention that we cannot give them.”’ 


The above is the experience of hundreds of school men who will read these 


lines. Fortunately there is A REMEDY. 


The Hahl Pneumatic Clock System 


meets every requirement of clock and program because it is right in plan, right 
in design and right in construction. It does and it will give good and uninter- 
rupted service. It is the air and the gravity clock. 


From one of our best known educators: 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS DEKALB, March 2nd, 1910 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


PRESIDENT’S OFFICE. 


DEAR SIR: 


In reply to your inguiry respecting our selection of the Hahl Automatic 
Clock System, I have to say that I made quite a careful investigation as to 
the relative merits of the pneumatic clock and the electrical. I consulted 
prominent architects and contractors with regard to the matter and their ad- 
vice was uniformly favorable to the pneumatic clock system. I therefore de- 
cided to install the Hahl Clock although the price was about one-third high- 
er than the electrical clock system. 


‘The system is now in working order and is found to be a great assistance 


to the management of the school. It increases the efficiency of the teachers 


eves constantly. 


Thus far the system has worked to our entire satisfaction. 





Yours very truly, 


Master Clock 


- ites” JOHN W. COOK. 


RECENT ADOPTIONS 


A SPLENDID TRIBUTE Gute Melee =:.0: 6. eee ee 


In December, 1909, the Elgin, Il]., Board Carbondale, Ill. 
. e ce oe . 
of Education asked bids on a clock system . ; . r : ’ on — i 
. . ; sal - - . - ilwaukee, Wis. 
with program. Four were received. The - . , 

P B ; : City os - - - - Cleveland, O. 
respective salesmen urged the merits of their High School Annex - * és St. Louis, Mo. 
system. A committee made an exhaustive ex- is ‘* Summer - . - oe) aoe = 

; ; % - sé se Vi eey 
amination, covering several days. They had Westport : ; “oe on 
the exhibits examined by experts of th PP oe 

: ; 7 experts of the Elgin Monmouth, III. 
National Watch Co. The report was unani- - - . - Gary, Ill. 

ee 


mously in favor of the Hah! Pneumatic Sys- ; Peru, Ind. 
tem and it was purchased without a dis- 2 ; Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ot: - - - . Madison, Wis. 


senting vote, although it was > highes 6“ . : 
g e, although it was the highest, - Green Bay, Wis. 





and not the lowest, bidder. It is an inter- i" . . - . Waukegan, Ill. 
esting story. Mr. Robert I. White, Superin- - i . ‘ - Denver, Colo. 
tendent of Schools of Elgin, knows all about Union Theological Seminary = - s New York 
a hs ts De Paul University - - . Chicago 

; F High School - . - - Pawling, N. Y. 


by a tangible percentage since it enables them to plan their work more care- 
fully than they could otherwise do without an accurate timepiece under their 





Program Apparatus 


The Program device above shown is com- 
pact, positive in its operation; it is flexible 
and lends itself to any program arrangement 
desired. It is driven by and contained within 
the master clock and will give signals upon 
any minute with unfailing certainty. It is 
built of brass, steel and aluminum and is worthy 
of the clock—more could not be said. The 
bells or gongs are rung by electricity in the 
usual way. We furnish specifications for this 
work so any local electrician can do it, or we 


will undertake it if desired. 


Our Clock and Program System has never failed to give satisfaction in a single instance 
SEND FOR LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Hahl Automatic Clock 


H. H. GROSS, Vice-Pres. 1328 First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 
PACIFIC COAST: MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: if East of Ohio, Address: 
111 New Montgomery St., 2644-48 North Maplewood Av., Hahi Automatic Clock Co., 
San Francisco Chicago 103 Park Av., New York 


in writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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Beauvoisin's 

(he 606000 000448 M: Le mili an 
Macmillan’s 
Maynard's 


" Macmili an 
J Qualitative. 
Richardson’ 8 


Van Amburgh's , nA AP : 
Academic and High Sch. Churchman’s Te sxts.... Merril l 


Graded Number I 
Peck’s Series (2 bks.) 
Standard Series 


De Geer’s Lectures and 
Conversations 

Croquet’s Series 

Fontaine’s Les Prosa- 


Mecmitian 
Tauchnitz’s .......... = Anek« aetam 
Deutschland 


Deutschen 


Talbot’ s ‘Qesathative. 


Linebarger's 


PhO 6060-0 6.000 80 Scott 
Appleton’s Series 


Elementary 
Experimenta] dee 
Bennett's Inorganic... 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
Government 


James & Grassi's Ital- 
ian and English.. 
Tolhausen's 


Knoflach’'s 
preanreS Sight ; 


Commercial 


DRAWING. 
Pure Design 


Haile’s Prac. 


Marion's Le : 
Historiettes 
POOBIOS. 2.2 cc0s 
Rougemont’s Drill 


Thompson 
een s ‘Practical. 


Series os bees Silver 


> re > 
Rougemont's Loe sbe rg's Serie s. 


de la Litterature... 
Sauveur Causeries avec 
mes eleves 


Art Education 

ing Book Course... 
Course in Water Color 
Education 
High Schools 


Riverside Art Series..... 
-Houghton 


Wilson's Picture | Cee eerecccece 
Houghton 
Holts Civic Relations 


Leacock’s Ele, 


Macmillan 
Famous Painters... - Merrill 
Principles of Art Ed 
Abbott-Gaskell’s 

ASTRONOMY. 
Comstock's 


Maury - Max. c onversa- 


& Effingers’ 


.-Macmillan 


Ashiey’s Am... Mechanic- 


Be nner ’s Homer’ s Ilis iad 


Judson's Y'g 


Education 
Shimmell's 


Colby’s Talks 


anustaten Nouvelles. 
Elementary 
La France 
Maynard's 
French Daily 


White's First. 
White’s Beginners.... 
Seymour's 


Bali's Ele. 
Moulton’s Intro 
Howe's Elements 
Peck’s Constellations. 


BIOLOGY. 
-Macmillan 

Bailey & Coleman. 

Pilisbury's 


BOOKKEEPING. 


Te xts 50604 Seymour's 


Coeeresseecccon 


Lansing & Jones ELOCUTION. 
Fulton & Trueblood’s 
Mowry's Series 


Furst’s Outlines Hyde's School Speaker 


Nation and State 


Dike's Scientific 


Houghton 
Brown's Philos¢ ophy of 
Expression ; 


Constitution 
Douay’s Ele 


Liter: ature a 
Browning's Blanks for 


Greek Verbs......Jenking 


Haven's Blanks for 
Conjugation or Syn- 
opsis of Gr’'k Verbs 


3all’s Ele.......Macmillan 


Bonner’s Comp...... 
Burgess & Bonner Ele 
Gram oe 


HISTORY. 


McLaughlin's American 
Nation .... ..-Appleton 


Wrong'’s British Na- 
See kecasaws onee-ee 
Munro's Middle Ages. 
W hitcomb’s Modern 
eee oct et ek 
Munro & Ww hitcomb's 
Medieval & Modern 
Gulick’s Life of the 
Ancient Greeks..... 
Southworth’'s Builders 
of Our Country... 
Cheney's England. 
Emerton’ M. Ages... 
Lawler’s Essentials of 
Am. History 
Myers’ Series......... 
Montgomery's Series 
Blaisdell’s Story of 
America Tey Cree 
Blaisdell & Ball's 
a 8 
Fiske’s How U. S. Be- 
came a Nation.... 
Robinson & Beards 
Modern Europe.... 
Robinson's Western 
Europe ‘ eee as 
Brigham's Geog In- 
fluences in Am. His 
Fiske’s U. S 
Lewmnege VU... Bicicicc. 
Larned’s English 
Ireland’s Story......, 
Ploetz’s Epitome of.. 
Riverside Biographical 
OPE 56% 540 Gee 6+ 
Tappan's European 
Hero Stories ee 
appan’s Story Greek 
3. eee ae 
Tappan’s Our Coun- 
try’s Story 


rappan’s England's 
WU Sten cupbans ¢ 
Tappan’s Amer. Hero 


SON. “a'i0'63atadin 2 
emple's Am, Hist. 
& Geog. Conditions 
Stevenson’s Poems of 
Am. Hist 


..- Houghton 


Ashley’s Amer...Macmillan 


Elson’s U. § 
Adams’ Europe....... 
Botsford’s Greece... 
Botsford’s Ancient.. 
Channing’s Series U. S. 
Coman & Kendall's 
MN icantecea we 


Coman’s Industrial of 
U. 8. 


Shuc kburg'’s Rome.... 
sury-Kimball’s Greek 
Renouf’s Outlines..... 


Anderson's Series... Merrill 
“ 


Leighton’s Rome 
Merrill's England 


Mace’s U. S. - McNally 


Mace'’s Primary. 
Meredith's Economic. 
Abbott’s Rome........ 
Terry’s England...... 
Davidson's U. S...... 
Chandler’s Makers of 
DR chan ceacad 
Chancellor’s American 
Andrew's Institutes 
Hazen’s Elementary.. 
Mowry’'s First Steps.. 
Mowry's U. S. Hist... 
Mowry's Terr. Growth 
Mowry’s First Steps 
PE 6 éWeecawcel 
Redway’s Making of 
Amer. Nation...... 
White’s School Hist.. 


Am, Hist. Leaflets. Simmons 


Harley's Topics in U. 
wrth eee eee 


Morris’ Series U. S.. 


Stone's England.T hompson 


Elson's Story of Our 
Country 


ITALIAN. 
A. Arbib-Costa Italian 
Lessons ioe 
LANGUAGE AND 
GRAMMAR. 


Supplementary Leaflets.. 
Cee cccccseseseeses Britton 
Whitney & Lockwood. Gt’ m 


Tarbell’'s Lessons 


Knox-Heath's Ele 
Lockwood's lessons... 
Arnold's With Pen and 
Pencil . asa 
Mother Tongue Books 


Webster's Gram. .Houghte 


Webster's Ele. Gram 
and Comp..... ceed 
Webster-Cooley Series 


Sharp's Blements.. .Jenkins 


Carpenter’s Grammar 


Macmillas 


Emersor & Bender's 
Words Spoken and 
Written oa 





SchooBoard Mural 


The only Sanitary Drinking Fountain with a first 
class filter. 


It can be attached over any sink or bowl. 
Guaranteed to be the best fixture made. 


Write for catalogue, prices and discount to school 
boards. 


SPRINGFIELD SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


GODER-HEIMANN CO., U. S. Representatives 
A, Mueller-Froebelhaus, Leipzig 


ZOOLOGICAL Preparations, Models and Charts. 
re net BOTANICAL Charts and Preparations. 
; ~ dungeFiso ANOTOMICAL Models, Skeletons, Charts, Etc. 
a GEOLOGICAL Reliefs, Globes and Maps. Relief Globes. 
1 he SPECIAL — Relief-like Maps. 


importations for Schools Free of Duty 
We save you from 10% to 50% on all Educational 
Supplies. 


“ RAT. | Our Specialty: Entire equipment of Biological and Geo- 
an hee | logical Laboratories and Museums 

ver : =f < a/ | THE ONLY HOUSEIN THE UNITED STATES handling a 

™ aes a Complete Line of Articles of Natural Science. 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN 


GODER-HEIMANN GO), ®="=ssaz="s> Chieggo Il 





SoutH DAKOTA 
CHILDREN’S HOME Society, 
Sioux FAus, S. D., March 5th, 1910. 
SPRINGFIELD SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN COMPANY. 
GENTLEMEN: 


Enclosed please find draft for the amount of your 
bill for the drinking fountain; it has been installed 
and we are delighted with it. Believe it to be the 
best fountain, insuring sanitary results to as great a 
degree as any other in existence. It being so easily 
installed and of such small cost I am_ positive 
you will have a great demand for them. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) <A. D. STUCKEMEN, 
Supt. Children’s Home Society. 


CHICOPER, MASS. 


We have had several in use since last September. 
They seem to be well made and durable. Weare well 
satisfied with them, and shall putin several more this 
year. 

(Signed) JouHN C. Gray, 
Supt. of Schools. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Westfield, Mass.: 
The Springfield Sanitary Drinking Fountain is 
all right,—the best I have seen. 


We tried one for three months and then ordered 
more put in. 


(Signed) CLARENCE A. Bropour, 


Superintendent. 


THE MYEM 
SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Based on a new idea. 


A fountain which ought to be in every 
school of the country. 


GUARANTEES 
Sanitation, Economy, Durability. 


Manufactured by 


THE AMERICAN SANITARY FOUNTAIN GO. 


Office and Factory 


Patented Nov. 23, 1909 365-367 S. Illinois St., Indianapolis, thd. 


Bruce’s School Architecture 
Fourth Edition—Get a Copy 


wer IMITATED BY MANY  EQUALED BY NONE OLMSTED ARTIFICIAL SLATE 


promptly imitated. 


Nothing has ever provena success that was not 


We are the most widely imitated manufac- 


Tocel a turers of School Furniture and Blackboards 
in the world. 

Excellence of Materials, Workmanship and 
ia Construction is pre-eminent in all of our 


Products. 
HIGHEST QUALITY 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ghten 


i 
»nkins 
millas 

S 
i 
” 


New York Boston 





LOWEST PRICES 
33%% SAVED 

Olmsted Artificial Slate saves 
one-third the cost of Natural Slate, 
embodies all the advantages of Nat- 
ural slate, being composed of ground 
slate and steel filings. Is noiseless 
and seamless. 

Special Booklet Sent on Requeat, 


School Supplies on Apparatus 









Dept. A, 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago OF ALL KINDS 


Philadelphia Write for Catalog 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoon Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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Davenport & Emer- Foster's Elementary 
son's Grammar..... 7 Woodworking .... 
Modern English (2 Holland’s Clay Model - 
BOER cdccescccsse © SD iGarsigiin be Qik G0 c « * 
Woodley’s Foundation Rich's Paper Sloyd... “ 
Lessons ...-..+-+++ 7 Ross's Wood Turning. “ 
Kellogg's Comp..... Merrill Domestic Science Cook 
Kellogg's Rhetoric. BOOM 2c psec ccecess Lee 
Reed & Kellogg's. - Gilman & Williams’ Seat 
Reed's Introductory. . ™ Work and _ Industrial 
Language Through Na- 0 Sr Macmillan 
ture, Literature and Parks’ Educational 
BE. Baewectces 4s McNally Woodworking ..... = 
Rand- McNally Prin. Tod's Hand Loom 
Gram. and Comp... “ Weaving .......McNally 
Rand-MecNally's Prac- Industrial Work for 
tical Eng. Gram.... “ Public Schools...... ” 
Buehler’s Modern Eng- Selden’s Series........ - 
lish Gram........ Newson Patton's Sewing....Newson 
Buehler’s Mod. Eng. Barnard’s Tools and Ma- 
Lessons .........+-+ : | Ee Silver 
Style Book, Business Eng- Larsson’s Ele. Sloyd.. “ 
BE Medi occces ..-Pitman Solomon’s Sloyd...... e 
Scott & Buck....... Scott Wakeman & Heller's 
Bartlett's Series,.....Silve: Es os wie 9s «> 
i woke... MENSURATION. 
Greenwood's Series... “ ee) once wun ds Sower 
eS nee. s- +, MENTAL SCIENCE. 
Simon's First Year for Baldwin's Ele. Psych.... 
High Schools....... ak . 6 aaidiae © Gases epee Appleton 
Welsh's Series....... Sower Baldwin's Psych..... o 
Flounder’s Series..... Betts’ The Mind and 
Dunton & Kelley's First Its Education...... = 
Book ........Thompson Hall's Youth......... " 
Dunton & Kelley's Buell’s Psych......... Ginn 
Language Lessons.. “ Witmer’s Psych...... . 
Dunton & Kelley's Tichener’s Psych. Macmillan 
GROARAIMAF <csccees., “ Baker’s Ele. Psych. Merrill 
Davis’ Elements of Psych. 
de, 8 8 sine aay wk h ote belhia's.« Silver 
Forbes’ Cicero....Appleton MUSIC. 
ons oo a New. Educ. Course...Ginn 
Sallust’s Catiline..... “ Mason's Course....... * 
Moore & Schlicher’s National Course..,.. oe 
Elements .......... " Academy Song Book. 
West's Grammar..... Riv. Gr. Song Books I. 
Westcott’s Caesar.... “ and II. ....... Houghton 
Virgil's Aeneid by Riverside Song Book. 
OI ee eg “ Amer. Readers. .Macmillan 
Alien & Greenough....Ginn Fix'’s Song of School 
Buck's Gram. of Os- _,and Flag ......... 
can. & Umbrian.... “ Ziemer’s High School | 
Collar & Daniell’s.... “ Book .-..ssseseees a 
D’Ooge's Lat. Comp.. “ F arnsworth s Songs... © 
Moulton’s Comp...... “ Rix's Manual......... 


Choral Song Book. McNally 


“ 


College Series of.... “ 


Masterpieces of Latin Chor. Instruc. Course. 


Literature .Houghton — & Folk Lore | 
ee © 0 Reggae pa Brewer & Reddail. . Merrill 
Sauveur First Talks Sprenkel's Ideal wheels Et 

with Caesar........ “ Beacon Song Collec. .Silver 
Bain’s Ovid..... Macmillan Beacon Series V. Mus. vs 
Minckwitz'’s Cicero... “ c ecilian Series a0 60 . 
Inglis & Prettyman Johnson's Songs (2 “f 

First Book......... “ books) ........++. 
Hodge's Caesar.. ie Marshall's Halcyon = 
Baker-Inglis’ Latin.. oe Song Book 6666608 “3 
Viri Romae......... Merrill Modern Series ....... i 
Bellum Helveticum...Scott Normal Course ...... . 
Walker's Caesar...... “ Silver Song Series.... 
Knapp’s Aeneid...... 


NATURE STUDY. 
Atkinson’s First Studies 


First Year in Latin. .Silver 
Gunnison & Harley's 


ER aes wae 0 o in Plant Life....... Ginn 
CAQBGE. - 6 iddccdece Simmons Comstock's Ways of 
Cicero's Orations (6). “ the Six-Footed .... “ 
Virgil's Aeneid (6 bks) “ Conn’s Bacteria, etc., 
Fewsmith’s Series....Sower in the Home.... “e 
J. P. Welch’s Series... “ Hodge's Nature Study 

aattindi GRE BAGO cccccveces ” 
LITERATURE. Long's Wood Folk 

(See English Literature.) Pn i dale 66606 ¢ i 

. Barth and Sky....... ' 

LOGIC. All the Year.......-. 9 


Ballantine's Inductive. Ginn Friends and Helpers. “ 
Lafleur’s Ill, of...... Morley’s Nature Books “ 


Creighton'’s ..... Macmillan Weed's Story of In- 
BOOGIE ees ibe deces ” ONE BME coc escccee . 
Russell's Ele......... » Miller's Bird Stories.... 
1 ian, = WH O.OR FOS OC 8 64 48 Houghton 
MANUAL TRAINING. Burrough’s Squirrels... “ 
Goss’ Bench Wrork....Ginn Eckstorm’s Woodpeck- 
Hapgood'’s Needle W'k “ GED Se ceiectsrscntess ° 





RECENT OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

School Report, Evansville, Ind. Prepared 
by Supt. Frank W. Cooley. Paper, 48 pages. 
Contains, in addition to statistics, a scholarly 
discussion of local problems and policies. 

Kentucky Library Bulletin, for the year 1909. 
Prepared by J. P. Culbertson and issued by 
Department of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 

Normal School Instruction in Agriculture. 
By M. J. Abbey, Mayville, N. D. Paper, oc- 
tavo, 32 pages. Issued by U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Albany Vocational School. A description of 
the purposes and working of the school; courses 
of study, daily program, etc. 16pp. Issued by 
State Education Dept., Albany, N. Y. 


Compulsory Attendance and Child Labor 
Laws. Three circulars, issued by N. Y. Edu- 
cation Dept., Albany, N. Y. Contain, respec- 
tively, the new law, summary, and digest of old 
laws. 


Teachers’ Certificate, hand book of regula- 
tions, issued by N. Y. Education Dept. Paper, 
8x5 inches, 50 pages. 


WHEN You WRITE TO 


Sargent’s Corn Plants “ MiMeP’S cccccccccece ~ 
Torrey's Everyday Millikan & Gale’s ... “™ 
BRNO ccc ccccccscce ” BION S scccccccssscee o 
Holden's Real Things in Wentworth & Hill's . “ 
pS errr Macmillan Andrews & Howland’s 
WERE. ccc cc ccccces el A dae Mi pied ata ote Macmillan 
Shalow & Cullen’s... “ Crew's Elements .... “ 
Sr eee Seevee ee bse ke ok¥e ces “ 
Griffin's Philosophy..Sower Shaw's ............) Merrill 
, Mann & Twiss’ ...... Scott 
ORATORY. Mead’s Elements... .Silver 
Shurter’s Masterpieces of Smith’s Ex. ......... ‘ 
Oratory .......----GiNM falderston’s Elemen- 
Espenshade's Forensic IE, ea | eee ee Sower 
Declamations ..... Silver QGifford’s Ele. Lessons 
PEDAGOGICS. eee eeees eeeeee Thompson 


Painter's History of Ed. 
Me 6.0 4:46 6a EGLO » Appleton 
Rosencranz’'s Phil. of 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
Plays and Games ..Britton 
“ AMGOTOOWE 2 ccccvccs Merrill 
Enebuske'’s Progress. Silver 


Ed. 
Hall's Child Life and 


Soe ee Ginn Gymnastic Days’ 
Johnscn’s Plays and r a ss eeececers . 
SA. CEL atdd occ vas “ rask’s ymnastics. .Sower 
Kern's Country » 
Schools ......ss.++:% = PHYSIOLOGY AND HY- 
Mac Vicar’s Principle “ GIENE, 
Scott's Social Educa- — Krohn’'s First..... Appleton 
py THOM eens vaceeeees Krohn’s Graded Les.. 
Tompkins’ Philosophy Gulick’s Hygiene Series 
of Teaching ...... ~  LEes ea 6 6 < Ginn 
Tompkins’ Philosophy Blaisdell’s Series .... “ 
of School Manage- Hough & Sedgwick’ a. “ 
ment «...seeeeeee. gd Dee yr Jenkins 
Bryant's How to Tell Foster & Shore’s.Macmillan 
Stories ....... Houghton 


Huxley & Lee's 

Coleman's Series ... ” 

Millard’s Wonderful 
House Jack Has .. “ 


Chancellor's Theory of 
Motives, etc., in Ed. “ 
Tyler's Growth and 


Bk) Ceseeeeeeecanbas ” Shaw’s School “ 
Riverside Educational MclIsaac’s eee “ 
Monographs ...... Peabody's Studies ... “ 
McMurry s How to be Hutchison’s Series. . Merrill 
Study .......-.505 i Pre - 
O’Shea’s Social Devel- SEE iecdid wis 4% <n o.oo MRVOE 
opment and Educa- Smith & Willard’s .. “ 
tion .sseeees sseeee Stowell’s Health Series “ 
a s Am. Educa- — Object Lessons . Simmons 
or ae Principles “ POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
cMurry's Series... sat an 
sadedesedecss« meemmilian waeecsauts was ae “ye 
Arnold’s School and eee 


. Dav acmi 
Class Management. “ avenport's ..Mac millan 


Ely’s Outlines 


Bagley’s Classroom Ely & Ww icker’s Ele.. ‘ 
B Management ae ea es McVane’s......... Merrill 
erry’s City School.. Bullock's Silve 
Winterburn’s Stockton mae ikhana  ~ 
see sm Bich Meservey’s ..... Thompson 
er ee ee eee a paTEreverny , 
Jones’ Teac hing Chil- PUNCTUATION, 
dren to Study...... “ Exercises for . Barnes 
Monroe's History of 24) ee Simmons 
DS (dace wlrd bb o-66 08s i er 
Sabin’s Didactics.  MoNally READERS. 
Tanner’s The Child. r Brook's Primer...Appleton 
Keith's Ele. Education Culture Readers’ by 
ECE CASS 44 06h 0044 Scott Kenyon- Warner "i 
Sutherland’s Teaching Cyr’s Series ......... Ginn 
Of GOOg.......-6.05 = Jones’ Series ....... " 
Arnold’s Waymarks..Silver Blodgett Series ..... = 


Bryan's Basis of Prac- Wade & Sylvester 


tical Teaching .... “ ee. eee = 
Gilbert’s School and Hill Series .......-+-- — 

Pe ‘sé e6s>.0.4s.0 Stickney’s Series i 
Hoyt’s Hist. of Mod. Cyr’s Graded Art.... “ 

Education ........ “ Richmond's Second - 
Morgan's Studies ... “ Finch Primer and 
Mowry’s Recollections “ WEGSE | vin w views 0 cn bee - 
Payne’s Curricula.... “ Open Road Series... “ 


Phillips’ Old Tales and 
Modern Ideals ... “ 
Plans for Busy Work “ 
Putnam’s Manual ... “ 
Smith’s Methodology. “ 
Wixon’'s Right Living. 


Strong’s All Year 

Round ..cccsecccecs “ 
Classics for Children. “ 
Hiawatha Primer ..... 
cons toe 6-0 ace oe Houghton 
Bryce’s Beginners’ 


oCeebeesecsese Thompson ee. sae os 
Classics in Dramatic 
PHYSICS. POT ccpccccccceces 
Ayers’ Lab. Man..Appleton Nature Myths ...... 
Henderson & Wood- Northland Heroes ... “ 
BE ERD, cc cece 4 Nursery Rhymes’ 
Hastings & Beach's...Ginn PURGE voc cccdcen 7 
Gage’s Series ....... ¢ Blaisdell’s Childlife. 
Higgime cccccccscce a. + Covecoes .Macmillan 


PUBLISHERS, PLEASE MENTION enn BoaRo 


New York Education Department Report. 
Fifth annual report of Hon. Andrew S. Draper. 
Two volumes, cloth, 6x9, 725 pages and 402 
pages. 

Report of Director of Indianapolis Truancy 
Department. By James L. Fieser, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Paper. 20 pages. 

Manuscript, Dutch Records of New Nether- 


lands. With an account of previous attempts 
at translation. Issued by New York State 
Library. Paper. 28 pages. 


Courses in Cookery for Nebraska Girls’ Do- 
mestic Science clubs. 
Public Instruction. 
46 pages. 

Industrial Education. Summary of legisla- 
tion concerning industrial education in public 
elementary and secondary schools. By Edward 
C. Elliott. Issued by American Association for 
Labor Legislation, Madison, Wis. Paper, 16 
pages. 

Public School Health Bulletin Number 1. 
Eyes and Ears. Issued by superintendent of 
publie instruction of North Carolina, Raleigh. 
Paper. 


Issued by Department of 
Lincoln, Neb. Paper. 


Baker & Carpenter's Ford's Anthology .. “ 
CONOR Fes cei cscices - Loiseaux’s Comp. ... “* 
I * New Am. 
aad Ante Geese SPELLERS. 
Tucker’s Universal .. “ Appleton’s Standard..., 
Collard’s seeeeees ss Merrill DE S-4 46d sass Appleton 
Graded Literature ... 20th Cent. Sertes 
Judson & Bender's .. “ Alton's Descriptive . Ginn 
Lights to Lit......McNally Atwood's Commercial “* 
New Century ....... _ Gove’s Practical .. “ 
Industrial History Ser. “ Spaulding & Miller by 
Holton’s Primer ..... ” Grades" evadiens « — 
Outdoor Primer ..... ” Guilford’s .. raed Oe 
Sprague’s Primer ... “ Hazen's ‘Gradea ceca 
Sunbonnet Primer ... “ Jacobs & Piper's 
BIGERO cccccecccces Newson Word by Word ... “* 
Golden Rod Books .. “ SS caus de oee é “ 
Elson’s .............Scott Bailey-Manly House 
Lake History Stories * New Standard ........ Le 
Around World Ser....Silver Blaisdell’s .....Mac millan 
Amer. Normal ....... = Chancellor's Graded . “* 
Arnold's Primer .... “ Van Wagenen's Dic- 
BON 5454 666 osc boee ~ tation Day by Day. “ 
New Century ....... - Benedict’s ....0... Merrill 
Normal Series ....... ” CE. 55 Lek ed SEdbd 00 a “ 
Progressive Road Ser. “ DRE -66 66456 tn%0004 “ 
Rational Method .... “ O’Shea’s (by grades) “ 
Stepping Stones ..... - An Eye and Ear Spell- 
Silver-Burdett ...... 1 ing Book oe McNally 
World and Its People “ Ideal Combin'’n Writ- 
Ward & Barnum’s SE NEE kk icacd “ 
Add Primer and Speller and Word 
First Reader ...... = Study Book ...... “ 
Wallach’s' for For- . > Se ee “ 
ER: ee eee - Abbott's Blanks Newson 
Buckwalter’s .<Simmons Gem Spell Blanks. Peckham 
Brumbaugh’s...... Sower Cumulative ....... Pitman 
Hall & Brumbaugh's Gilbert Word Book. .Scott 
PriMMOP 2c cccccsece Ss ME 4 bea Sansa ews Silver 
Nash's Suppl. -Thompson Normal Course ...... “ 
Rational Method .... “ 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- Quincy Word List... “ 
TION. Selected Words ...Simmons 
oe ’ Graphic Blanks .... “* 
Dutton & Snedden’s.... Beitzel’s Word Builders 
PEE OR a ee eee Sower 
Gilbert’s School and 


| ere eee Silver TYPEWRITING. 
Grice’s Home and School ._ Anderson’s Phonog...Ginn 
Coeeeorereseeeceres power Complete Instructor.B }arnes 
- _ ss Special Instructor.... 
SHORTHAND, Abridged Instructor... “ 
Brief Course in Pitman Practical Course - Pitman 
Shorthand ....... Barnes . 
Brief Course in Gra- WRITING. 
ham Shorthand ... “ Shaylor & Shattuck’s 
Business Letters .... “ | are Ginn 
Shorthand Readers .. “ Shaylor’s Vertical ... “ 
Shorthand Dictionary ets © POUR nes ccccs “ 
Amer. Phonography..Ginn Rickett’s Modern ... “ 
Isaac Pitman’s Course Smith's Intermedial.. “ 
for High Schools... New Intermediate Writ- 
ses @enchnee . Pitman ing Series ....Macmillan 
Business Correspond- Merrill's Vertical ... Merrill 
ence in Shorthand. “* Merrill's Modern “ 
Phonography Dict’'y.. “ Writing Hour ...... “ 
Writing Exercises .. “ Round Rap. Writ - McNally 
Teachers’ Handbook. “ WEE. dhe bs 0x6 se ee “ 
Shorthand Gradus .. “ Slocum’s Graded Newson 
Shorthand Phrase B’k “” NE 064 005s euecde ¥ 
Spanish Shorthand .. “ Slocum’s ....e.0. ‘a “ 
Eclectic ...seeees -»-Scott Palmer Method . Palmer 
Palmer Teachers’ 
SPANISH. SORROO, @a5ch000dKe i 
Giese’s First Book..... > ner aad Syst. Silver 
0 OWS SERCO SC ASDIRAGR Geanhia Beastine’ Ghee 
Knapp’s Grammar... .Ginn pen a Your: Simmons 
Int. Mod, Language. 7 


Graphic Medial ...... - 
Common Sense (Ver.)+ “ 
Standard Vertical. ..Sower 
Popular Slant 7 


Cyr’s Libro Primer. . - 
Cyr’s Libro Segundo... “ 
Tarbell’s Lessons ... “ 


Frye’s Geografia Ele. “ Standard Free-hand.. “ 
Jenkins’ .......-. .- Jenkins Gijman’s Renewable 
Fontaine’s Doce Cuen- — Medial Slant or 

tos escogidos ..... * Vertical Thompson 
Loiseaux’s Marlanda. Gilman's Adjustable 
Cortina’s Fortuna ... “ (with Sisee-s oa 
Santillana’s Ele. Cen- Manual) " 

EE «Scecbtevesec Lee ae re eee 
Spanish Instructor .. “ wy 
Spanish Daily Life. Newson ZOOLOGY. 
Knoflach'’s .....+.4.-. Jordan, Kellogg and 
GraMAMeP ...cccces Pitman Heath's Series ..Appleton 


Pitman’s Prac. Span. “ 
Loiseaux’s Grammar.. Silver 
Loiseaux’s Reader ... “ 


JOURNAL DIRECTORY 


Bulletin of the North Carolina Board of 
Health. (Teachers’ edition.) Teaching Health 
in public schools and Medical inspection of 
public schools. Published by North Carolina 
Board of Health. Paper. 116 pages. 

Washington’s Birthday. Prepared by Allen 
J. Barwick, paper, 48 pages. Bulletin 13, 
issued by the State Dept. of public instruction 
of North Carolina. A handy manual of pro 
grams, selections and suggestions for celebra- 
ting Washington’s birthday in public schools. 

West Virginia Educational Directory. 190% 
1910. Prepared by M. P. Shawkey, State Su- 
perintendent of schools. Paper. 143 pages. 

By-Laws, Rules and Regulations of the Board 
of School Inspectors of the City of Peoria. 
Paper. 44 pages. 

School Reports, Decatur, Ill. 1908-09. Pa 
per, 6x9 in., 132 pp. Prepared by Supt. H. B. 
Wilson. Contains a brief summary and inter 
pretation of the significant events of the school 
year, financial statement, and statistical data; 
announcements, suggestions and directions t 
teachers, pupils and patrons. 

School Report, East Chicago, Ind. 
3x6 in., 26 pp. 


Animal Series ...... 
Linville & Kelley's ..Ginn 
Davenport's . Macmillan 






Paper, 


Prepared by Supt. E. N. Canine 
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ASK TO SEE SAMPLES. 


if not entirely satisfactory. 


carefully selected and of the 
thoreughly seasoned and kiln 


— 


BINDING GUARANTEE _ 


We guarantee our desks to be the very best and 
most durable of their kind made, regardless of price. 

We guarantee to fill your order promptly and to 
make safe delivery. 

We guarantee to save you money. 

We guarantee to satisfy you thoroughly or return 
your money and pay freight charges both ways. 

We guarantee tomake good at any time any 


a school 


No. 71840. 





SIMPLEX SCHOOL DESKS 


The Twentieth Century Desk, as Near Perfection as Human Ingenuity and Skill Can Make It 


the features necessary to make a perfect desk. It is the result of 
years of painstaking study of the weak points of other desks, 
every one of which has been corrected in the Simplex. 
Noiseless,. Strong, Simple and Handsome in 
Design and Finish. Sold at Actual Cost of 
Production Plus One Small Margin of Profit 


School desks are usually sold through agents who receive from 15 to 421% cents 
per desk commission, which of course is added to the price of the desk. We have 


and 





HE Simplex School Desk is the product of evolution, combining all $ Dp 





: k > no agents, 
hence if you pay more than the price we ask for any article of school 
furniture or supplies you pay too much, the additional amount indica- 


} WY Uff ting one of two things—either an unreasonable profit or more expensive 
Yff manufacturing 
dl 


selling methods. 


thi, We ask that you do not order school furniture or supplies from any 
pS VM hed concern at any price or let any agent persuade you to place an order 
iy Me with any firm until you have made a fair comparison and considered our 
prices and values as against all others. 


We pay freight charges both ways on sample desks 


The materials used in the construction of our Simplex School Desks are very 
very best quality obtainable. Only the best grade of 
dried hard maple is used. Back and seat woods are 
finished in natural maple color, while tops are stained a rich cherry. The castings 
are graceful in design and handsomely finished; the half rounded shape is a feature 
which gives the greatest strength possible to obtain in a casting of ' 
No old or scrap iron is used in our castings; only the best adapted grades of new pig 
iron are used and a sufficient quantity of that to insure desk against breakage. The 
seat hinge is a vital point in school desks. We claim for the Simplex hinge that it 
is the simplest, most durable noiseless hinge made. 


Ask to See Samples of Our Desks Before Buying 
Elsewhere and Compare Values and Prices. 


This wonderful desk offer is only a sample of what we 
will save you throughout our entire Line of school furni- 
ture, Whether you want one or a dozen desks, recitation 
seats, teachers’ desks, chairs, or any kind of furniture, 
equipment or supplies used in a schoolroom. If you are 
not a member of a school board you will confer a favor on 
us as well as on your locality in general by referring this 
advertisement to some member of the hoard. If you are 
trustee you need our School Supply Catalog 


any shape or form. 





Send for it today—NOW. 





ioc acsoe tek sac-neie oan Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 


BUILD YOUR NEW SCHOOLHOUSE THIS SUMMER 


You Will Save Money and Reduce Your Taxes 
by Buying the Material from Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

We can furnish everything needed and save you money on every single item, from the 
plans and specifications to the last coat of paint and varnish. Whether you use our build- 
ing plans and specifications or not, the amount we save you on your schoolhouse, by 
furnishing you strictlyhigh grade lumber, lath, shingles and other build- 
ing materials, as well as nails, hardware, paint, varnish, etc., at the 
very lowest wholesale prices, will goa long way toward paying for the 
construction of your eae We will furnish complete plans, specifi- 
cations and an itemized bill of materials, tog zether with our quotation 
on any material re quired to construct schoolhouse shown in this 
advertisement, for pate 00; or we will quote you price on special plans 
drawn according to your own ideas, upon receipt of roughsketch show 
ing kind of buil Iding you want, together with letter stating how much | 
your school board is authorized to spend for the building. If you are * 
not a member of the school board you will confer a favor on every 
taxpayer interested if you will send this advertisement to some 
member of the board. Wecan save them money. If interested 
send for School Supply and Building Material Catalogs No. 71840. 
They are free for the asking. 





In writing to advertisers please mention 
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GE BOWEN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO xa 











General Offices: 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


615 Northwestern Bidg. 
- Builders Exchange 


Kansas City, Mo. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


ELE: RYE: ir is! 


The McIntosh OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
which has received such a universal com- 
mendation. 


Complete with Rheostat for $60.00. 


It is right in every way ! 
For $40.50 our ‘‘ Portable”’ 
Write for Circular No. 


McINTOSH 


35 RANDOLPH ST. 


is without a peer. 
3, of the Opaque Projector. 


STEREOPTICON 
COMPANY —— 


CHICAGO 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. 
When it is not- 
break the lead. 
Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 
That is one reason for the failure of many machines. 
They are not practical. 
We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
you try them. 
Price 83.50. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., 


and lead dulls it very quickly it will 





a 
Send for descriptive circular. 


Leominster, Mass. 


THE 


P ROJECTOSCOPE 
$37.50 


The cost of an outfit 
with electric radiant 
for lantern slide pro- 
jection; including 
rheostat. 


Write for particulars. 


C. H. STOELTING CO. 12-22 South Green St., CHICAGO 


In writing to advertisers please 


WOLFF PLUMBING GOODS 


Were used exclusively in equipping these schools as well as a large number of other 
————. schools and institutions throughout the country ————____—— 


FIFTY-FIVE YEARS OF QUALITY 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


601-627 W. Lake St., Chicago 
BRANCH OFFICES 











mention 


enot 
thou 
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Gum TILTON PUBLIC SCHOOL CHICAGO @=™™m 








Showrooms: 91 Dearborn St., Chicago 








Omaha, Neb. 
Washington, D.C. - 


1204 Scarrett Bidg. 
Monadnock Bldg. 


1116-1118 Douglas St. 
- 327 Bond Bldg. 


GET OUR PRICES ON 
School Furniture and Supplies 


School Desks, Globes, Maps, Etc. 

We can save you money on equipment for all grades from kindergarten to high 
school. Our novel selling method gives us a decided advantage in supplying goods of ' 
trustworthy quality. 

We have in stock at our offices, complete assortments of STANDARD GOODS, 
including CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD CATALOG CASES, DICTION ARIES, 
HOLDERS, BLACK BOARDS, CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETC 

From our factory connections we ship direct to customers: HEATING AND 
VENTILATING PLANTS, BOOK CASES, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND LIBRARY 
FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW FIXTURES, ETC. 

SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST 
If you buy it from MURRAY it’s sure to be right. 


All shipments made promptly. 

L. A. MURRAY & CO., KILBOURN, WIS. 

Sc 
UI 


tensi\ 
finish: 


DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 


MADE ENTIRELY OF FELT USED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE LEADING CITIES 


SAMPLE AND PRICE ON REQUEST 


ese.) 
Hsp E. W. A. ROWLES 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES anD FURNITURE 


TT) Ye an 
A 233-235 Market St. CHICAGO 


My catalog describes and shows prices of the most varied and complete line of school goods sold by any one house 


Pure and Delicious..... 
HEALTH BEERS 


MALT TONICS, STOCK ALES 
and PORTER 


...Lmperial Mineral Waters... 
FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 





Special Cases for 
Mail Order Trade. 


Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 


|o 
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COPPER PLATED STEEL 
RESERVOIR 


LESS 
COST 


CLEANER FLOOR 


NO DUST INTHE AIR--FLOORS WIPED WITH 


the same stroke that sweeps. The white row is moist with kerosene just 
enough to clean without oiling the floor. Floors made white and clean as 
though mopped in 6 to 8 minutes for room of 60 desks. 


COST ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR PER 1,000 SQUARE FEET. 


SENT ON Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 30 DAYS 
APPROVAL) mitwackte. | Wis. TRIAL 


EXPRESS PAID. 


6,500 SCHOOLS USE NOTHING ELSE 





WE MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS FOR 


CRAYONS 


This applies to Quality, Quantity and Variety. 


Antiseptic, Hygienic and Economic. 


THE STANDARD CRAYON MFG, CO. 


DANVERS, MASS. 
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Squires Inkwell Company 





Squires’ No. 3 Inkwell. Squires’ No. 12 Inkwell. 


Undoubtedly our flush top inkwells are the best on the market and much more ex- 
tensively used than any others. Our No. 3 fits the same size hole as does our No. 8, is 


finished in bronze, but will nickel when so ordered. 


Our No. 12 has a very short neck and extends above the surface of the desk only one- 
half inch. It is provided with a cork stopper having an ornamental composition cap 


which is very neat and better than a rubber stopper. 


See next month's journal for otherstyles. Write for illustrated circular and prices 


Squires Inkwell Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Eradicate your inkwell 
troubles and practice econ- 
omy. This is possible by 
S. Inkwell. 


adopting the U 


Will fit any size hole in 


Pat. Dec, 12-05 desk. 
Pat. Jan. 19-06 


LU. Ss. INKWELL CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Inc. 


DES MOINES, IA 


FOURTH EDITION OF 


BRUCE’S SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 
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A Mechanical Intelligence 


Clow Automatic Closets always 
flush as thoroughly and economi- 
cally as if they were operated by the 
most careful hand. 

Never too little—never too much 
always the same. 

Year in and year out; and they 
are made throughout of the most 
durable material, and the parts are 
so few and simple that they never 
get out of order. 


ECONOMY AND SATISFACTION 


Clow Automatic Closets not only give 
complete satisfaction, in operation, but 
they are money savers — tax reducers. 
They use only just enough water to flush 
the bowl. Actual test shows that this 
effects a saving of 50% in water taxes as 
compared with the ordinary type of closets. 


WEAR LIKE IRON 


The secret of the great durability of 
Clow Closets lies in the fact that they are 
made of a material which is as strong as 
iron, positively will not craze, and is non- 
absorbent and unstainable. This ware is 
called Adamantose. Clow Closets are the 
only closets made of Adamantose. 

Equal care is devoted to the material 
and construction of the seats. They 
neither warp, crack nor split. 

For schools, office buildings, and public 
institutions—for every building in which 
automatic closets are desirable— “The 
Clow Automatic" is the only closet that 











will give entire satisfaction. Whether 
your equipment is large or small, you can- 
not afford to be without Clow Auto- 
matic Closets—the only closets that are 
automatic —the closets that save you 
water taxes—that do hot get out of order. 


Clow Cymric Automatic 
(Madden's Patent.) 





THE HUGHES HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Equipped throughout with Clow Plumbing Goods, including Clow 
Automatic Closets 


Architect Plumbing Contractor 
J. WALTER STEVENS WILLIAM ATTLESEY 
St, Paul, Mion Cincinnati, O. 


Send now for Plumbing Booklet No. 13. It illustrates and describes 
our entire line. 


JAMES B.CLOW & SONS 
CHICAGO. 
Manufacturers of SANITARY PLUMBING SCHOOL FIXTURES for nearly half a century. 


Works: Chicago, Coshocton and Newcomerstown, Ohio. 


Branch Sales Offices: 


New York, Havana, St.Louis, Washington, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Kansas City, Pittsburg, Philadelphia. 
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THE BEST HIGH SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED 


Advanced 
Physiology and Hygiene 


By HERBERT W. Conn, Pu. D. AND 
RoBERT A. BUDINGTON, A. M. 


STRONG IN ITS EMPHASIS ON THE MOST VITAL 
QUESTION CONNECTED WITH SOCIAL AND MORAL 
PROGRESS—THE QUESTION OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Herbarium and Plant Description 


By W. H. D. MEIER 
With Directions for Collecting, Pressing 


and Mounting Specimens 


OR schools that employ the herbarium 
method in the study of botany, Meier's 


Herbarium and Plant Study, issued in the 


RITTEN in a crisp, live style, it at once arouses the 

pupil's keen interest in his own physical well-being. 

It sets forth the facts of anatomy and physiology which 

every high school girl and boy should know, and shows how 
these facts are related to the health of the individual. 

Food values are discussed and illustrated by means of 
original and effective drawings. 

Its sane, practical teaching on methods of preventing the 
more common diseases, includes thorough instruction concern- 
ing bacteria, germs and sanitation. 

It contains frequent demonstrations, so arranged that the 
teacher can easily perform them. These both interest and 
convince the pupil. 


432 Pages $1.10 





Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York 


New York 
Dallas 


Boston 


Boston Chicago Atlanta 


THREE STATE READING CIRCLES— 


Missouri, Kansas, Minnesota 


HAVE ADOPTED 


Warren’s Elements of Agriculture 


and Scores of High Schools are 





Already Using It 


If you are Planning a Course in Agriculture, 
You Should See This Book :: :: :: 
It is Especially Adapted to the Central States 





PRICE, $1.10 


The Macmillan Company 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoont Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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Chicago 
Columbus 


new Biflex Binder, is without an equal in sim- 
plicity, attractiveness and durability. 
cludes a neat portfolio and 25 double sheets 
on which there is space for descriptions, clas- 
sifications and drawings. 


It in- 


The pages are so 


placed that when the portfolio is opened, the 
pressed plant appears side by side with the 
notes and drawings of the fresh specimen. 





GINN AND COMPANY 


London 
San Francisco 


WE BUY 
School and College Books 


BOTH NEW AND OLD 


Prompt Settlement 
Made in Cash 


Immediately Upon Receipt of Shipment 
Send for our 1910 Catalogue 
20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


HART HANSON & CoO. 


388 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 





Catalog sent upon request. 


ITALIAN BOOKS 


F. TOCCI, A. ARBIB-COSTA, 


520 Broadway 
New York 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ITALIAN LESSONS 
| Cloth, Postpaid, $1.00 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


861-6863 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


FRENCH We publish the Sauveur, 


AND OTHER Bercy, DuCroquet and oth- 
FOREIGN er well known methods for 


BOOKS teaching Modern Lan- 


ONLY ONE BEST 


McDonald Business Institute 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

For twenty-three years the McDonald 
Business Institute has been advertised 
throughout the Northwest. We have been 
rewarded for our advertising, by having & 
large and thoroughly enterprising institu- 
tion, in which we are preparing hund 
of young people for the business office. 
We teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Mathematics, Commercial Law 
and Penmanship. 


BEGIN AT ANY TIME 
Catalogue Free 
Address Mc Donald Business Institate, 


Matthews Building, 
307 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Cop. 
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Founded 1890 by WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 


VoL. XL, No. 4 MILWAUKEE —New York —Chicago, APRIL, 1910 SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$1.00 Per YEAR 
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EDUCATION’S CHOICE 


the Modern, Sanitary, Fireproof School House. 


J — 


Copyright 1910, by Wm. Geo. Bruce. 











ABRAHAM LINCOLN SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 
Mr. A. W. Longfellow, Architect, Boston. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN SCHOOL, 


contain forty rooms when completed. It occupies an irregular apparatus. 


plot of land and represents considerable ingenuity in securing a 0 On i ee are the assembly hall and nine classrooms. 
degree of symmetry, while at the same time utilizing land so as Jn each of the floors above the second, which is the same as the 
to secure good light and ventilation. The basement of the build- first, there are nine rooms, each placed exactly like those on the 


(Concluded on Page 27) 
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ing contains a manual training room, a cooking room, toilets for 
This building is intended for upper elementary classes and will boys and girls, playrooms, a room for the school nurse and heating 
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School Architecture 


What a storm of opposition would have been 
aroused a few decades ago if it had been sug- 
gested that a public school be equipped with a 
gymnasium in which the pupils were to re- 
ceive systematic training by an experienced in- 
structor. The wood pile then was an indis- 
pensable adjunct of every household and exer- 
cise with the saw and the ax was afforded daily. 
So with manual training. If the boys wanted 
to amuse themselves by fashioning boats or 
earving the benches with their knives, well and 
good, but the man who would have been bold 
enough to advocate the equipment of a wood- 
working shop or a machine room to be used in 
connection with the public school would have 
been considered a fit candidate for a lunatic 
asylum. What a joke it would have seemed to 
be, had some one proposed a scheme for the 
devotion of a part of the week to teaching 
girls how to sew and cook! Book learning was 
the function of the school. What would a young 
woman fresh from college, crowned with a 
white cap, know about household work? Do- 
mestie science? The kitchen was the place to 
learn culinary arts. 

Conditions are different today. Housework 
is performed by servants who decline to con- 
duct a kindergarten for their employer’s fam- 
ily. Here the public school steps in and, in a 
measure, supplies the training eliminated from 
the homes through changed conditions. Though 
recently regarded as mere fads, manual train- 
ing and domestie science have demonstrated 
their worth in an unmistakable manner, and 
are now accepted factors in the public school 
curriculum of every progressive city. 

The gradual recognition of the child as the 
prime consideration in the construction of the 
Like 
recognition is now demanding more intelligent 
regard for the proper heating, lighting, ventil- 
ating, seating, and general comfort and attrac- 
tiveness in the construction of our school build- 
ings. What then are the details which need 
special attention in order that the best possi- 
ble results may be secured in the construction 
of modern school buildings? 

In the first place, as our education is af- 
fected by the architecture, our buildings de- 
voted to the cause of education should, above 
all others, be noted for simplicity and dignity, 
in form and design. The selection of the site 
is of great importance; it should be in a sani- 
tary and otherwise desirable section. The lot 
should be large enough to afford ample play- 
ground and grass plots with shrubbery, higher 
than surrounding streets and alleys with the 
ground sloping in all directions from the build- 
ing, and at some distance from street car lines, 
brick paved streets and factory smoke stacks. 
In determining the size of the building due re- 
gard should be had for the natural increase in 
the district to be accommodated and for the 
fact that in the near future no teacher will be 
expected to have more than forty pupils. 

The matter of excavation and foundation is 
of prime importance and cannot receive too 
close attention. The soil must be suitable for 
the foundation to be laid; proper provision must 
be made if there is any indication of quick- 
sand or soft places. The foundation walls should 
be of large stone with concrete footing and of 
a width proportional to the weight of the su- 
perstructure. Here, more than anywhere else 
in the construction of the building, it is wise 
economy not to spare money. 

No sthool building should be more than two 
stories high unless of absolute fire proof con- 
struction, and the ceilings, except in a large 


curriculum has inspired these changes 





By SUPT. F. T. OLDT, Dubuque, la. 


assembly room or auditorium, should be about 
thirteen feet high and made of ornamental 
metal plates or plastered on metal lathing. The 
entrances should be wide and equipped with 
vestibules to afford shelter in cold or stormy 
weather for children who may come before the 
hour of opening the school. All doors should 
open outward. Vestibule doors should be hung 
to swing both ways, and should have glass 
panels to enable teachers on duty in the halls 
to see what is going on in the vestibule. Every 
outside door should be provided with a check 
and spring, the latch should be removed, and 
in ease of double doors the janitor should be 
compelled, under penalty of dismissal, to keep 
the bolts drawn during school hours. If this 
is done faithfully, there will be no repetition of 
Collinwood. 

The basement should be ten or eleven feet 
high and well lighted. Its floors may be made 
with Portland cement or with a thin layer of 
rock asphalt on a conerete base; wooden floors 
may be used if laid on sleepers bedded in con- 
crete. 


Those in boiler and coal rooms should 


be brick pavement on edge. In most school- 
houses toilet rooms are now placed in the base- 
ment. They must of course be so arranged as 
to effect a complete separation of the sexes. The 
The 


best substance for the floors is asphalt, as all 


seats should be separated by partitions. 
odors and stains can be easily removed with 


water, which is not true of wood nor even of 
The rooms and 
corridors should be double and supplied with 
an efficient uninflammable deafener. The un- 
der floor may be of common fencing and laid 
diagonally ; the upper flooring should be of hard 


maple of Georgia pine—as it is 


cement. floors in the school 


wood more 
sanitary and more easily kept clean. 
The durable and 


slate or tile or asbestos. 


desirable roofs are 
The last named is 
light and can therefore be used on many build- 
ings which would not permit the use of slate. 
When the roof is flat, tin or tar and gravel may 
of course be used. The roof should naturally 
be in keeping with the general design of the 
building, but should be taken to 
an unnecessary number of angles, 


most 


avoid 
as they are 
likely to be the cause of a great deal of an- 
noyance and expense. 

We come now to a consideration of the school 


care 


(or class) room where the child spends so many 
It should be well lighted, 
ventilated, and made attractive. There should 
be from fifteen to eighteen square feet of floor 
space for every Authorities differ 
as to dimensions of the room. The most ap- 
proved are 28 x 32, 24x 32, and 22 x 32, intended 
to accommodate 56, 48, and 40 pupils respect- 
ively. The Boston School Committee recently 
decided that in the buildings about to be erected 
the rooms must be 22 x 28, or 23 x 29, and that 
no room should have more than forty pupils. 
By lessening the width of a twelve or sixteen 


hours of the day. 


occupant. 


room building four feet and the length six or 
eight feet the cost of construction will be re- 
duced greatly, but the rooms will afford very 
poor accommodation. With forty desks in an 
upper grammar grade room of this size, to- 
gether with the teacher’s desk, a reference table, 
a few chairs, radiators in side and rear aisles 
and perhaps a musical instrument, teacher and 
pupils may be able to zigzag their way in and 
out of the room, but I should not care to be 
the teacher nor should I desire my children to 
be numbered among the pupils. Long expe- 
rience has taught me to believe that the most 
satisfactory size is twenty-four or twenty-five 


by thirty-two feet, and_that_the number of 
206407 


desks should be limited to forty or forty-two. 
The seating of a room merits careful attention. 
As the children of a grade are not of the same 
size, the desks should not all be of the same 
height. Every room should have two rows of 
adjustable desks—preferably the outer rows. If 
these cannof be secured, some relief can be ob- 
tained by placing two sizes of the ordinary 
desk in a room, perhaps half the rows of one 
number and the other half of the next size. 

The proper lighting of a room is one of the 
most serious problems. The window area should 
be equal to one-fifth or one-fourth of the floor 
area, the windows should run close to the ceil- 
ing, and the light should come from the left 
side or from the left and high rear. When 
the light is insufficient, due sometimes to out- 
side obstructions, relief can be obtained, by the 
use of prism glass which throws the light to F 
considerable distance and so diffuses it as to 
cause uniform intensity throughout the room. 
This kind of glass costs more than the ordi- 
nary window plate, but it may save eyes, and 
does not cost so much as the use of artificial 
light through a term of years. 

Blackboards, preferably slate, should be 
placed on the front and right side walls and 
should be 34% or 4 feet wide. They should be 
24 inches from the floor in primary rooms, 26 
inches in intermediate, 28 inches in grammar, 
and 30 inches in high school. No blackboards 
should be placed between windows. All wall 
space below the blackboards and below the chair 
rail or plate shelf continuous with the top of 
the blackboard should be painted in oil. This 
space should really be covered with burlap and 
then painted. Above, they may be calcimined, 
rooms exposed to the sunlight in soft gray or 
green, and those not so exposed in yellow, frieze 
and ceiling in lighter tint. Busts, reliefs, and 
framed pictures are important features in school 
room decoration, but should be selected with 
care. Details in pictures and reliefs should be 
placed above the chair rail to permit inspec- 
tion, and the larger pictures should be hung 
from a molding placed a few feet below the ceil- 
ing. ‘The window curtains should be in har- 
mony with the color scheme of the walls—soft 
bluish gray or green in the majority of the 
rooms, and a warmer color bordering on yel- 
low, in rooms having north exposure; in order 
that there may be the desired uniformity on 
the outside, duplex shades may be used in the 
latter. 

Wardrobes should be connected with the 
school room by two openings without doors, 
having outside light, and be warmed and well 
ventilated. They should be at least four feet 
wide, and the strips for hat hooks should be 
about four feet from the floor for primary 
schools and five feet for grammar schools. At 
the end, generally, though unwisely, opening 
into the corridor, a teacher’s bookcase and 
wardrobe, may be built. The walls should be 
treated as those of the class room. 

The corridors should be wide and made as 
light as possible. In a building of considerable 
length the light may be increased materially by 
placing two panes of glass about as long as the 
width of the window in the upper part of the 
wall separating the school room from the cor- 
ridor. The width should be ten feet or more, 
dependent upon the size of the building. The 
treatment of the walls should be somewhat like 
that of the walls of rooms having a north ex- 
posure. 

The number of exits and staircases in all 
buildings having four or more rooms should 
be two or more, the number depending upon 
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the number of rooms. The staircases should 
be wide but under no circumstances circular, 
supplied with plain hand railing of hard wood 
or pipe supported by iron brackets and with 
the ends returned to the wall. The risers should 
be about seven inches with  thirteen-inch 
treads. 

It is unnecessary to say that every modern 
school building should have a_ kindergarten 
room. It should be in the brightest corner of 
the first floor. It should have a large supply 
closet built in the end wall. There should also 
be a long box-seat of regulation height built 
along the wall for the mothers who frequently 
visit this department; if made with a few 
hinged lids, it becomes a convenient receptacle 
for many of the needed supplies. At the end of 
the cloak room there should be a small toilet 
room and lavatory for the little tots. 

A manual training room should be in the 
basement. Provision must of course also be 
made for the domestic science room. 

The principal’s office should be where it is 
easily accessible from all parts of the build- 
ing—perhaps over the vestibule of the main 
entrance. It and the boiler room should be 
connected with every room by telephone. Every 
large building should have a library and an 
exhibit room, place for which can be found 
easily on the first or second floors opposite the 
main entrance. Such buildings should also 
have a janitor’s closet and a teacher’s private 
room on each floor; also a rest room properly 
equipped for the care of any who may be taken 
ill during school hours. Then, too, there should 
be an assembly room or auditorium large 
enough to accommodate all the pupils at one 
time. Such room may be used advantageously 
for general exercises, school lectures, and oc- 
casional evening entertainments which may 
serve to arouse interest among the patrons 
and indirectly help the school in several ways. 
It can be made at relatively small expense by 
utilizing the third floor or attic, for there is 
always an immense amount of waste space in 
the attic of a large building if the roof is so 
constructed as to make the building appear to 
advantage. A far better, safer, and more con- 
venient place, however, for this room is on the 
ground floor, with galleries even with the sec- 
ond floor. This plan, of course, is much more 
expensive, and there are not many boards or 
districts now willing to incur the additional ex- 
pense. But if we cannot get it on the ground 
floor, let us have it in the attic. T feel con- 
fident that if used judiciously the people will 
soon ask not for elimination, but for greater 
safety and convenience. 

No matter how well arranged or equipped a 
building may be, it does not merit rank among 
modern school buildings, unless due attention 
has been paid to heating and ventilating the 
same. The problem, briefly stated, is to hold 
the temperature of a room at 70 degrees and 
to give every occupant of a room about 30 
cubie feet of fresh air per minute. There are 
three approved ways of heating a building— 
hot air, steam and hot water. If the first 
named be selected the furnace should be hor- 
izontal and of cast iron, with flues made of 
brick to convey the warm air to the rooms. It 
must not be forgotten that in order to get 
air into the room some must be taken out; 
there must therefore be vents at the floor to take 
out the foul and cooler air. This must enter 
the ventilating stack at the bottom and be 
forced up the same through the roof by arti- 
ficial means. When steam is supplied through 
radiators there must also be a system of ven- 
tilating ducts to furnish sufficient air at a 
proper temperature. These ducts should, of 


course, be furnished with dampers which should 
be closed when no ventilation is required. The 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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THE CLASSROOM IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, 
By Frank M. Bruce. 

As the class is the unit about which all or- 
ganization and administration of the school re- 
yolves, so the classroom is the unit upon which 
the planning of the school building depends 
And as the size and formation of classes de- 
pends upon the individual welfare of the single 
child, so the life, safety and cenvenience of th 
child establish ultimately the standards for the 
planning of classrooms. 

It has been agreed generally by architects and 
authorities on the subject that classrooms should 
have a@ minimum of fifteen square feet of floor 
space, 200 cubic feet of air space per pupil, and 
be planned to accommodate a maximum of forty 
students. The room proper is oblong in shape 
and receives its light only from the long wall on 
the left. 
seats with the teacher’s desk to the front facing 
the pupils. 

On account of the fluctuation in the sizes of 
and the demand for large and small 
rooms alike, the question of classrooms for pri- 
mary and grammar schools has reduced itself 
to three standard sizes: 

A. 22x32 feet; 40 pupils, 


Aisles are run through single rows of 


classes 


8 rows, 5 each. 


B. 24x32 feet; 48 pupils, 8 rows, 6 each. 
©. 28x32 feet; 56 pupils, 8 rows, 7 each. 
Rooms 1314 feet high are arranged in this 


manner to give every pupil an easy view of the 
teacher and blackboard. Vice versa the ar- 
rangement gives the teacher perfect control of 
the children with all in view at a glance. The 
form allows adequate lighting, heating and ven- 
tilation. In like allow the 
grouping of rooms near staireases, and guaran- 
The width allowed be- 
tween desks is usually twenty to twenty-four 
inches. Between the blackboard and its ad- 
joining row of desks 3 to 314 feet should be al 
lowed. Thirty-two feet is the maximum length 
of classrooms. 

It is a noteworthy fact that each of the larger 
cities of the country has developed its 


manner the sizes 


tee regular corridors. 


own 
standards. Thus in Boston the standard size 
of classrooms has been fixed at 23 by 29 feet in 
the clear and not less than 12 feet high. In 
buildings having no grades fourth, 
Either size 
forty-two single desks. 


above the 
rooms 22 by 28 feet are permitted. 
will accommodate 

In New York City, classrooms have been ar- 
22 feet wide, 


high, in the 


ranged on the German standard: 
30 feet long, 15 feet 6 
clear; 40 pupils. 


inches 


Grade rooms in Chicago publie schools have, 
until recently, measured 26 feet 6 inches by 
33 feet. At present the standard is 24 feet by 
34 feet; for a maximum of 48 pupils. 

The St. Louis standard requires that class- 
rooms be 24 feet by 32 feet 6 inches, with not 
less than 12 feet clear story height. The max- 
imum seating capacity is 48 pupils. 

In Detroit, 24 feet by 32 feet 
as correct. 


is accepted 


In Baltimore all schoolrooms are planned to 
be 26 feet by 32 feet with 12 feet 6 inches to 
13 feet ceilings. 

In Cleveland two standard sizes have been 
evolved: 24 feet by 32 feet and 26 feet by 32 
feet. 

In Philadelphia the standard classroom meas- 
ures 24 feet by 32 feet by 13 feet. 

The Seattle standard classroom is 25 feet by 
52 fect and 13 feet story height. 


The Lighting Problem. 

The importance and the difficulty of the sub- 
ject of lighting is self-evident. Primarily, light 
must without obstruction 
Tt has been said that every 
pupil ought to be able to see the sky from his 
desk A that 50 


come to classrooms 


or interruption. 
asserts 


German authority 
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per cent. of the floor space should be open to 
the sky. Under ordinary conditions, the rule 
that adjoining structures should not be nearer 
than twice the height of the school building is 
This cannot be maintained in crowded 
cities where buildings are high, but it is binding 
on the location of trees and like. 

The admission of light to the classroom, after 
next important. Ac- 
cordingly the window area should be one-fifth 
of the floor space, assuring. a desk illumination 


safe. 


its pure obtainance, is 





of fifty candle metres. Where rooms are wider 
than twenty-two feet and the light is brought 
in trom one side only, the window area should 
be at least one-fourth of the floor space. An 
authority suggests as a good rule the provision 
of at least 15 square metres (1.6 square feet or 
933 square inches) of window surface for each 
pupil . 

Light should come to the pupil from one side 
only, never the front, and pass over the left 
shoulder. It ought never come from three or 


6 


two sides because of the cross light and ex- 
cessive cold window area. While bilateral light- 
ing is at times tolerated, especially when rooms 
are located in the north side of the building, 
the eyes of the teacher are to be considered as 
also the eyes of the pupils. Light from the rear 
throws a shadow on the work of the pupil and 
must always be softened in favor of the teacher. 
Provided care has been exercised, light may 
enter from one or groups of windows. 


Fenestration. 

Windows and their number depend on 
the rules laid down for the lighting of 
classrooms. ‘Thus wiudow space should be one- 
fifth the area of the floor space and in unfavor- 
able light one-fourth of the floor space. They 
should always be placed to the right of the 
teacher while facing a class, square top in 
shape, and set about three feet from the floor 
level. To facilitate the diffusion of light, win-- 
dows should extend to within six inches of the 
ceiling. 

During recent years, architects have intro- 
duced the so-called group system of lighting 
schoolrooms. As against the regularly placed 
windows the latter have been drawn together in- 
to groups, and separated only by iron mullions 
of minimum thickness. Thus heavy shadows 
between windows have been avoided as also the 
crossing of clearly defined light rays. The 
plan allows a maximum of window surface and 
obviates even the thought of bilateral or dif- 
fused light. The windows can be worked into 
one of the standard styles of architecture with 
the same success as the evenly distributed win- 
dow. 

Generally speaking, all window casings and 
ledges may be beveled at least 40 degrees. Win- 
dow sills may be omitted. The corners of the 
jambs should be rounded, where wood casings 
are omitted, and protected by a metal strip set 
flush with the plaster. But one large pane for 
the upper and one for the lower section of the 
window is to be preferred, although there is no 
objection to small panes divided with muntins. 
The pupils’ seat farthest removed from a win- 
dow should be distant not more than one and 
one-half times the height of the windows. 

At times and under certain unfavorable local 
conditions prism glass may be employed to as- 
sure the steady introduction of pure daylight. 
Where the proximity and height of neighbor- 
ing buildings cause a dimness of light prism 
glass can direct light into buildings to a con- 
siderable distance. The prisms will also equal- 
ize and diffuse light throughout a room so that 
each pupil may enjoy the same intensity of light 
irrespective of his or her location. As against 
artificial light prism glass entails only the first 
cost of installation and consequently not a con- 
tinual expenditure. 

Floors and Ceilings. 

Unquestionably a floor of reinforced concrete 
or hollow tile, set on iron beams and forming 
the substantial part of the ceiling below, is 
the ideal construction. Such floors are, how- 
ever, not always obtainable and the ordinary 
wooden joist must be used. Wooden floors 
should always be of mill construction, and lined 
with an approved deafening material. 

Selected maple makes the best flooring for 
schoolrooms. This, if matched, blind nailed, 
and laid with as few joints as possible, will 
prove very satisfactory. It is sanitary and clean 
and can be swept without trouble. Georgia or 
Florida pine, if comb-grained, stands second to 
maple, but must likewise be of selected stock. 
In specifying Georgia or Florida pine, care 
should be taken to limit the width to two and 
one-half inches or a very poor floor will be ob- 
tained. Flooring of rooms above cold air cham- 
bers should be carefully protected with a double 
thickness of non-conducting deafening quilt to 
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prevent a transmission of cold to the floor above. 
Where the floor meets the wainscoting or base 
poard, the juncture piece can very readily be 
curved concavely to facilitate cleaning and pre 
yent an avoidable accumulation of dirt. 

The same rules for fireproofing and sound 
deafening which are laid down for floors and 
walls, should be maintained for ceilings. <A 
hard plaster, such as adamant, imperial or rock- 
wall, applied to metal lathing is to be pre- 
ferred. Wooden ceilings are 
but cannot be recommended. 


frequently used, 
Metal ceilings are 
good and can be obtained in simple and orna- 
mental designs. Where these are not introduced 
a smooth, well finished plaster surface should be 
obtained. In Massachusetts the law provides 
that the entire basement ceiling be plastered on 
metal lath. Ceilings should not be less than 
1314 feet in height. Their color should be 
preferably a creamish gray. 

The Placing of Doors. 

All classroom doors should primarily assure 
convenience and reliability for use in calling 
and dismissing classes. Again they should be 
absolutely under the control of the teacher, 
preferably near her. One door will give a teach- 
er better control over a class than two. A sec- 
ond door will necessarily open upon benches 
and cause undesirable room crossing. With the 
wardrobe at the rear of the room the door is 
best placed near the front in the open space 
between desks occupied by the teacher and pu- 
pils respectively. 

Doors should be about three feet wide, hung 
in a substantial frame, be strong and durable. 
They should be of the ordinary height, with a 
knob convenient to the child’s grasp. While 
many authorities demand that doors swing out- 
ward, classroom doors, which should be under 
the control of the teacher in case of a panic, 
may safely open into the room. What loss of 
life has occurred in the schools of the country 
has been due to the fact that teachers were 
unable to control the rush of children from 
rooms during a panic. 

German school authorities believe that doors 
opening into corridors add to the safety of a 
classroom. ‘The door is hung on the wall in 
classroom and swings out into the corridor. 
The door frame instead of standing square, as 
ordinarily found, is set on the bias away from, 
and in the direction in which the door will 
swing. It must be remembered that school walls 
have become very wide on account of the num- 
ber of ventilating ducts and other piping which 
is placed therein. Thus the angle between the 
wall and the door is reduced to 50 degrees, 
while only one-half of the door projects beyond 
the wall line. The best practice in the United 
States requires that the door be hung so that 
it can be swung back against the corridor wall, 
and altogether out of the way. 


Quarter-sawed oak makes the best material 
for doors. This when well oiled and varnished 
wears almost indefinitely. A plate can be 
placed about the door knob to prevent smear- 
ing, and one at the base will protect the wood 
from accidental kicks. A glass panel in the 
upper part of the door is a confession of a 
poorly lighted corridor. This should be avoided 
where possible. Whenever tolerated frosted 
glass should be preferred to the ordinary trans- 
parent pane. Transoms are unnecessary and 
disturb the efficient working of the ventilating 
system. 

Wall Treatment. 

If the lighting of a schoolroom is important 
the reflection and diffusion of light in the room 
is of equal importance. The standards of cor- 
tect wall coloring are based entirely upon 
fatigue as experienced both by teacher and pu- 
pil and the possibility of illumination on un- 
favorable days. 


Again the standards exclude 
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colors known to be light absorbent and include 
colors extensively found in nature. 

White, the presence of all light, is consid- 
ered hygienically bad; it tires the eye by its 
glare and almost uninterrupted strength. Black, 
the absence of all color, absorbs light and is 
equally bad. Opticians tell us that the eye has 
been made to fit colors equally distant from 
white, the presence of all color, and black, the 
absence of all color. Gray, a mixture of black 
and white, should therefore be the basic color 
for the tinting of every wall in the school- 
house. It should, however, only be the basic 
color. Combinations of all other colors of the 
spectrum can be effected without the necessity 
of employing as such the cold and uninviting 
color of gray. 

The ceiling should be kept light, but never 
white or chalky. It is never touched by the 
rays of the sun, except by reflection from a mir- 
ror or other polished surfaces. Consequently, 
in the majority of cases it will receive diffused 
light only. A tint of white, such as cream 
color, which will aid in the downward diffusion 
of light, is therefore most desirable. The spec- 
tral colors, orange, red, violet, yellow, blue and 
green, should never be used for ceilings with 
out intense whitening. 

On the north exposure, colors can be made 
light and warm on account of the natural cold 
ness of the location. On the east the colors 
should be less warm including more gray. The 
same is true of the south and west rooms of 
the school building. The woodwork and mould 
ings should be of some accepted hard wood, 
finished in its natural color. This can be 
adapted to almost any color combination. All 
space not actually needed for blackboards should 
be treated in the wall color. 

The regular oil paint will, in the long run, 
prove most satisfactory. ‘This must and can be 
carefully stippled to prevent gloss and will re- 
tain its appearance and color for several years. 
Once a year this can be washed, thus produc 
ing almost a new surface. Water color tints 
can be obtained for less money than oil paint- 
ing. In like manner a greater variety of shades 
and colors is possible. On the whole oil paint 
is more desirable, more sanitary, and in time 
cheaper. 

Artificial Lighting. 

While all classrooms should admit a maxi- 
mum amount of light under extremely unfa- 
vorable conditions, dark or misty days in the 
fall of the year, or cloudy days during the 
spring, will demand provisions for the possibk 
use of artificial light. It is, of course, need 
less to say that rooms which require the use of 
artificial light on ordinary bright days con- 
demn architect, superintendent of schools, and 


school board. 


Light which assures a maximum of white 

ness is to be preferred for the artificial light 
ing of schoolrooms. Fixtures must, of course, 
be suspended from the ceiling and should be ar- 
ranged so that the center of light distribution 
is slightly to the left of the longitudinal center 
of the room and in front of the transverse cen- 
ter. By this means, each pupil will have a 
main source of light slightly to the left and 
front, thus obviating heavy shadows on his 
work. 
_ The Welsbach light for gas and the Tungsten 
incandescent lamp for electricity give the whit- 
est and strongest light. Both are very delicate 
and frail, but last sufficiently long and prove 
very satisfactory. The latter is to be preferred 
because it does not contaminate the air by com- 
bustion. 

Tn Boston it is aimed to provide each desk 
with a minimum illumination of two foot-can 
dles or light equal to the illumination of two 
standard candles at a distance of one foot. 





ORELAND PUBLIC SCHOOL, UPPER DUBLIN TOWNSHIP, PA. 
C. E. Shermerhorn and Watson K. Phillips, Associate Architects, Philadelphia, Pa 
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English authorities are agreed that 300 candle 
power for 1,000 square feet of floor space, or 
one candle power for every three square feet, is 
correct. A German authority places the stand- 
ard of lighting for classrooms at 10 metre can 
dles. By this he understands that the source 
of light be equal to ten normal candles at a 
distance of one metre. 

Lights should never, unless very strong, be 
more than eight feet above the floor level. They 
may be augmented by prismatic globes which 
concentrate and distribute rays very success- 
fully. 

During the past few years the theory of dif- 
fused light has prompted reflection to the ceil- 
ing and subsequent diffusion to all parts of the 
room. The amount of light needed for such 
illumination can be judged when it is remem- 

(Continued on Page 25) 


SCHOOLS FOR UPPER DUBLIN TOWN. 
SHIP, PENNSYLVANIA. 

The two schools illustrating this article are 
examples of practical economy ‘They were de 
signed along simple colonial lines by C. FE. 
Schermerhorn & Watson K. Phillips, Associate 
Architects, 430 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

The Mathias Sheeleigh school erected near 
Ambler, Pennsylvania, originally was to have 


been a one story building, as the board had need 
for only three rooms. It was found to be less 
expensive in the long run to raise the roof and 
build a second floor, and leave it unfinished, 
than to make such an expensive change in the 
future. In the face of considerable opposition 
from some of the taxpayers, this was done, and 
the wisdom of it is now apparent, for although 
the building has been in use less than three 
years, the first floor rooms are crowded and they 
will soon have to finish one or more of the sec 
ond floor rooms. 

The classrooms are 24 feet 1 inch by 27 feet 
1 inches, large enough to accommodate forty: 
two pupils. The wardrobes are connected witb 
as to permit of 
access, and are ventilated, the lower 
panels of hall doors being omitted to allow the 
air to circulate. 


the classrooms and hall so 
ready 


The main stairway is divided where it enter 
the basement, the bovs and girls being thus 
separated. A large play room is provided m 


addition to the usual mechanical equipment 


There being no sewerage system, and as ces 
pools were impractical, the dry closet system 
The building is heated by a fan 
furnace system, the fan being run by a gas 
installed by the 


was ad ypted. 


engine; and was American 
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Heating & Ventilating Company. The second 
floor plan is practically a duplicate of the first 
floor. 

The general contractor was Daniel W. Sperry, 
1305 Arch street, Philadelphia. The total cost 
of the building, including heating, was $21,258 
and it will cost about $3,200 to finish the second 
floor. 

The school erected for the same township at 
Oreland, Pennsylvania, contains two rooms: 
when additional rooms are required they will 
be erected in the rear of the present building. 
The rooms are 25 feet by 28 feet, and will seat 
forty-two pupils. A wide hall gives convenient 
means of ingress and egress, and the vestibules 
prevent draughts. 

The school is situated on high ground and 
is subject to high winds, so it was thought best 
to recess the entrance doors so that the children 
would have no difficulty in opening them. 

The teachers’ closets in the wardrobes have 
shelves resting on ratechets and cleats, so that 
the shelves may be adjusted to suit the books. 
The roof is covered with “Century” asbestos 
shingles, a comparatively new product. 

The building was constructed by Henry 
Specht, Jr., Willow Grove, Pennsylvania, and 
the heating and ventilating system was installed 
by the James Spear Stove & Heating Co. 

The total cost of the building, including 
heating, was $6,760. 





BASEMENT PLAN. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 





MATHIAS SHEELEIGH SCHOOL, UPPER DUBLIN TWP., 
C, E. Shermerhorn and Watson K 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 
Phillips, Associate Architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE PASSING OF THE INSTITUTE. 

Is the teachers’ institute to pass away just 
as the little “red” schoolhouse of yore has 
disappeared? There is every indication that 
in the populous states of the north central 
section of the United States they will be his- 
toric in a few years. In Wisconsin and 
Minnesota they will soon be replaced by the 
summer schools for teachers held in the coun- 
ty training schools. Where such an institu- 
tion does not exist, two or more counties are 
combined in a centrally located high school. 
The splendid buildings of the state normal 
schools will be thrown open for six 
periods to the 
counties. 

In former years the county institute lasted 
but a week or two and the little schoolma’am 
simply made a hurried review of her English, 
rushed through a bit of arithmetic and litera- 
ture, and attended ten or a dozen lectures on 
school management. 

In the future she will take a course that 
will include such optional studies as manual 
training, agricultural, domestic science, etc. 
Her professional study will be doubled or 
trebled and she will undergo a rigid examina- 
tion. 

The summer school offers a 
than the institute and permits teacher and 
pupil to come closer together. The institute 
serves a splendid purpose but it is not, without 
its faults. Conductor and students do not be- 
come acquainted sufficiently to be able to give 
and receive that assistance which springs from 
intimate mutual knowledge of personalities, 
methods and peculiarities. The institute bare- 
ly gives a few principles and indicates methods 
and materials for study. The summer school, 
on the other hand, enters into a more detailed 
study of school management, teaching methods 
and devices, grading, courses of study, ete. 
The student can observe actual teaching and 
can, in a six weeks’ period, come away better 
prepared to. grapple her problems than she 
could after attending five or six institutes in 
successive years. 

The institute in younger and less densely 
settled districts must continue to be the only 
professional stimulus for a great portion of 
country teachers. In Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, at least, its passing marks a long step 
forward in the progress of teaching toward the 
dignity of a profession. 


weeks’ 


teachers of the surrounding 


wider course 


EXTRAVAGANT GRADUATION. 

The president of the board of education in 
Reading, Pennsylvania, estimates conservative- 
ly, that the graduation exercises in the public 
schools of that city cost, last year, $20,000. 
In this sum he includes the social events and 
their incident expenses which preceded the 
awarding of diplomas. Is it a wonder, there- 
fore, that he led the board to resolve, recently, 
to prohibit all class entertainments and other 


— SchoolfoaSurnal 


social functions and to limit the commence 


ment festivities to simple exercises in the high 
schools ¢ 

Graduation is an event in the life of Ameri- 
ean boys and girls which should be surrounded 
with pleasant memories. Children should not 
be exposed to the necessity of selling tickets 
for entertainments and 
funds. 


dances for raising 
The poorer boys and girls should not 
be made to feel the difference between their re- 
sources and those of their more fortunate com- 
panions. Opportunity for invidious compari- 
sons in dress, flowers; showy gifts and othe) 
extravagances should be minimized, if not en- 
tirely suppressed. Parents should not be ex- 
unnecessary expenditures that 
they will hesitate sending children through the 
last year of the high school. 


posed to such 


The school board of every city and town has 
a duty to perform in guiding and governing 
the graduating exercises of the public schools. 
It may not be desirable or necessary to legis- 
late on the matter. But an understanding with 
superintendent and teachers and carefully es- 
tablished public sentiment will usually meet 
any difficulty that may arise. Plain, simple 
festivities, full of the democratic spirit of the 
publie schools are the solution. 


THE SCHOOL SECRETARY. 

The office of school board secretary is an 
important one in the administrative scheme of 
city schools and the duties to be performed are 
of a character that will tax the capacity, fore- 
sight and ingenuity of an executive mind of 
no small power. 

Where the organization of a school board is 
planned upon correct lines, the secretary is 
virtually the business manager of a corpora- 
tion, representing an investment in real es- 


tate, buildings, furniture and material often 


approaching and exceeding the million dollar 
mark. He has payrolls amounting annually 


He is entrusted with 
the conduct of large affairs and must frequent- 
ly plan a financial and building policy for the 
With all this, 


none of the 


to thousands of dollars. 


schools for years in advance. 
a school secretary has freedom 
which the manager of a commercial corpora- 
He is hampered right and left by re- 
strictive or 


tion has. 
mandatory laws whose spirit and 
follow. He is subject to the 
rules and orders, the interests and caprices, of 
a school board who are in 


letter he must 


many cases not 
disposed to look upon him as an executive co- 
worker, but a subordinate. 

The present is the day of the trained ex- 
ecutive in business life. In school adminis- 
tration, so far as it concerns the pedagogical 
aspects, we have long insisted upon trained 
professional men, whose equipment for their 
position includes not only preparation of a 
scholastic and professional nature, but expe- 
rience and mental and moral 
qualifications of a high degree. Why should 
not the same be required in a like manner of 
We have learned 


the expediency of high 


address. and 


the school board secretary ? 
standards in 
selecting and retaining teachers, principals and 
superintendents. Why not apply some of the 
Why 
continue politics and partisanship and friend- 


ship as the basis? 


to see 


same methods to the secretary’s office? 


A legal status for the secretary or business 


manager of school districts is desirable in 
It might be well to fix the quali- 


fications, methods of selecting, tenure of of- 


every state. 


fice, and dismissal of these important officials. 


Provisions guarding against political consid- 

erations, nepotism, etc., would be desirable. 
For the earnest officials who have their ad- 

vancement at heart, a 


of school board secretaries might prove of im- 


national organization 


mense benefit. It could be patterned afte: the 
organization of the National Society of Board 
of Education Designing Engineers or after the 
Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education There are g 
number of men in the United States who could 
lead such an organization to suecess and to a 
wide field of usefulness. 


Association. 


RETAINING THE BALANCE. 

It is interesting to observe the causes whieh 
frequently elevate men to 
presidency of 
larity, ability 


the chairmanship or 
school boards. Personal popu- 
the floor and length of 
service are the chief reasons for honoring aq 
member with the chair. 


upon 


Often, too, partisan- 
ship or acceptability to several factions or po. 
litical organizations lead to the election of an 
otherwise mediocre candidate for the honor, 
The real required are thus 
often overlooked in making the selection. Evey 


qualifications 


a strong member sometimes makes a confused 
chairman. An able member whose judgment 
in committee is excellent, whose remarks in gq 
meeting are timely and to the point, will loge 
his temper and display unfairness or favorit 
ism. 

One needs but to attend the meetings of 4] 
number of school boards to meet a variety of 
undesirable presiding othe rs, men who become 
angry or excited in time of trouble and who, 
instead of maintaining a proper mental bal- 
ance, and thus adding to the peacefulness of 


deliberations, rather aggravate members and 
confuse parliamentary procedure. 


A chairman must be, above all things, calm{ 
and fair-minded. Thorough knowledge of nell 
liamentary procedure and of school board rules} 
and quick, fair action, will facilitate ordinary 
business as well as heated debate. Motions 
should be watched closely and entertained at} 
the right time and in the right manner. Speak- 
ers should be held strictly to the question under 
consideration. A suggestion, here -and there, 
will ease a situation and, if made in a courte 
ous manner, will command the respect of the 
members. 

The secretary can, in all parliamentary mat- 
ters, be of help to the president. A quiet word 
on a mooted point, a quick reference to the 
rules, ete., will 
easy. 


make the chairman’s duties 


FEDERAL SUPERVISION OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

Should there be a federal department of edw 
cation with a cabinet officer at its head? Al 
resolution to endorse the establishment of sud! 
a cabinet position has been under consideration} 
of the National Education Association at ve 
rious times, but appears not to have met with 
general favor. In the discussion before the 
Department of Superintendence at its conver 
tion in March, it was held unnecessary and @ 
encroachment upon the prerogatives of thi 
states. It was argued by such men as Sup 
Maxwell of New York City that the giving 
over of the direction of the educational system 
to a cabinet officer would be to make a politica 
machine of it, as the cabinet member at th 
head of the department would be subject to @ 
the changes to which other cabinet positions am 
subject. 

The conduct of publie schools has at all time 
in the history of the United States been 
function of the state. In every state consti 
tion at the present time there is liberal pm 
vision for a public school system. The fede 
government in all the assistance it has extend 
to the cause of education, seems to have recog 


nized this principle, since its gifts have be 
made to the states and no authority over thet 
has been retained by the general governmel 
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Besides the various land grants that have been 
made most valuable, aid has been rendered the 
eause through the bureau of education. It has 
gathered and disseminated much valuable in- 
formation and scientific data upon all sorts of 
educational subjects. It has given inspiration 
to the cause of education everywhere by its 
work and through the men who have stood at 
its head. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
there was no such thing as a system of public 
education. Now there are schools within reach 
of practically every child in the land. Nor has 
this growth stopped short of a complete sys- 
tem, including secondary schools, colleges and 
universities. In spite of the modern tendency 
to concentration, the important characteristic 
of the elementary and secondary schools is con- 
trol by th 


local communities. They are 


sup- 
ported entirely by taxation. Their cost is the 
largest single item in the tax budget, vet that 


item is most willingly and cheerfully met. 

Tt is hardly possible that any of the members 
of the National Education Association contem- 
plated any departure from the present govern- 
ment of the schools in seeking to raise the ecom- 
Their 


larger 


missioner of edueation to the cabinet. 
has the and 
in carrying on its present work. 
Undoubtedly, there is much room for develop- 


idea been to give bureau 


wider influenc 


ment and progress in this direction. 


PRESENT PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL CON- 
STRUCTION. 

It may safely be stated that the larger prob- 
lems in school architecture and hygiene have 
been solved so far as their basie principles are 
concerned by a generation which is past. The 
itself with the general 
adoption of systems and methods which were 
established in the late 
ties of the last century. 


present is concerning 


eighties or early nine- 

The present problem in schoolhouse construc- 
tion is in the of details of finish 
so as to make the schoolrooms healthful in the 
light of newer discoveries in preventive medi 
eine and bacteriology. 
Edward F. Stevens, a 


writes in th« 


refinement 


Discussing this topie, 
well 


Boston Transeript ; 


known architect, 
“The question has been asked of me, why the 
details of finish which ar 
modern hospital are applied to 
schoolhouses, and why the 
thought to prevent the spread of disease in the 
hospital should not be exercised in the plan- 
ning of the schoolhouse. There is no reason 
why the same provisions should not be made; 
in fact, when stops to think of it, the 
actual need for hygienic finish and detail is 
greater in the than in the hos- 
pital. In the latter the persons and the clothes 
are clean, while in the the pre- 


to be found in every 


not modern 


and 


Sanne care 


one 
schoolhouse 


schoolroom, 





The proposed Independence of Wisconsin High 


Schools. 
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ie, and germ 


increased. In the 
to eliminate all projecting sur- 
and finish, all thresholds, and 
angles. Why should hot 


the schoolhouse ? 


and 
hospital the 


arricrs 


producers are 
architect 
faces 


tries 


all sharp 


: 
the same be done in 


“The conditions as pictured by trained 
observer are that the wood floor with its thou- 
sands of cracks, the moulded or even the plain 
architraves, the transom bars, the 
mouldings, the blackboard ledges and 
the sheathed wainscot or painted burlap and 
the panels of the doors are lodging places for 
dust, 


this 


picture 


bases, 


and in that dust there are almost cer- 
tain to be germs waiting only for a slight 
movement of the air to send them off on 
their mission to find soma susceptible sub- 
ject. Under these circumstances is it any won- 
der that the schoolhouse helps the spread of 
the infection’ If one will run _ his 


tinger 
along the transom-bar of any well-kept publie 
building, or private house, for that matter, the 
finger will be black with dirt. But if the door 
and window the same line 


as the plaster, the transom-bar made the same 


frames were set in 


thickness as the transom, and the door made 
without panels, there would be eliminated 
from the room any projecting surface upon 
which dust might accumulate. If the base- 
board were flush with the wall, there would 
be no projection, while this board could be 


curved at the floor and there would be no sharp 

angle ther ut of reach of broom or mop. 
“The schoolroom 

for 


needs picture mouldings, 


decorations in the way of pictures form 


an important part in the influence of the 
schools on the pupils, and these cannot be 
hung from any system of set nails or hooks. 
This would prevent the changes and addi- 
tions that are desirable. So that a picture 
moulding ought to be nearly as essential in 
the sechoolroom as the blackboard. And it is 


true that this moulding is a great gatherer 
of dust. But even here a special metal groove 
may be sunk into the wall, affording the con- 


venience of the moulding and the minimum 


of dirt. For the floor, the architect suggests 
what is known as battleship linoleum, which 
in the vessels of the navy receives the hard- 
est kind of treatment. It is firm yet elastic, 
and will wear better than wood. It has no 
eracks and can be cemented to the concrete 
construction without the necessity of any 
wood floor whatever. This form of floor has 


used 


and today 


been for years in the English hospitals 


is being introduced into the newer 


American ones. The hardware and fittings 
should be perfectly plain and of a material 
like glass or china that ‘is imperishable and 
readily cleansed. 

“The schoolroom ventilators, as commonly 
installed, are hidden behind heavy gratings. 
The dust that is drawn into them accumulates 
at the floor level because the grilles are not 


easy to remove. The same ventilators in a 
modern hospital are left uncovered, with the 
bottom of the pipe sloping toward the outlet, 
so that as the dust falls it slides to the floor 


and may here be cared for. Why not apply the 


The Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Colleges. 


11 


san prineipk Lo the schoolhouse Instead 
of the usual dado of sheathing with its joints 
and cracks opened by shrinking, why not use 
a facing of Portland cement finished with 
enamel? Thus all the dirty features are elim- 
inated while the structural features are pre- 
served. In the equipment, the same _ princi- 
ples should be applied. The desks and chairs 
should have the casings without ornamenta- 
tion. The laboratory desks and eases should 
be constructed, too, on hygienic principles, and 
kept free of walls and floor, so that there 
shall be plenty of room for reaching and re- 
moving the dirt. With such construetion and 
proper toilets, and the banishment of the 
drinking cup, the question of schoolhouse hy- 
giene is pretty well provided for.” 


Mr. Winship, in the Journal of Education, 
says that there was a “scare” among the su- 
perintendents at Indianapolis lest Mrs. Young 
of Chicago be elected president of the National 
Edueation Association during the Boston meet- 
ing next summer. And why should not Mrs. 
Young be elected? 

We agree with Mr. Winship that she, person- 
ally, is the equal of any man in the associa- 
tion in scholarly ability and administration. 
And is not the alarm, which certain men felt, 
a sign of weakness, a fear that they will be 
unable to retain their prestige in the associa- 
tion and in the eyes of the school people of 
the nation at large? Mrs. Young’s election 
might give some of the association Betties and 
schemers a much needed rest. 


“Juvenile crime is on the increase... We are 
now expending more money for public prisons, 
prosecutions, and police than we are for public 
edueation. Widespread youthful ecriminalism 
is in and of itself a confession of edueational 
failure. A personal study of some three thou- 
sand criminals has convinced me that the radi- 
eal defect in the vast majority of the criminal 
population is their utter lack of industrial edu- 
cation. Most criminals are thievyes—men for 
the most part who try to get a living dishonestly 
because they have not learned to get it honestly. 
They steal who have not learned to work. We 
are able to estimate the direct cost of crime; 
but who can estimate the terrible cost of that 
widespread industrial inefficiency which could 
be so easily remedied by youthful training in 
manual, agricultural, and trade processes?” 

-Thos. S. Mosky, Pardon Attorney, Missouri. 

“The man whose life is intelligently ordered 
is always preparing himself for the highest de- 
mands of his work; he is not only doing that 
work with adequate skill from, day to day, but 
he is always fitting himself in advance for 
more exacting and difficult tasks.”—Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. 
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The Nebraska State Board of Education dis- 
misses President Crabtree of Peru. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, EDWARDSPORT, IND. 
J. W. Gaddis, Architect, Vincennes, Ind. 


(Description, page 27) 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, EDWARDSPORT HIGH SCHOOL 


J. W. Gaddis, Architect, Vincennes, Ind. 
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NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL, CHRISTIANA, PA 
Clyde S. Adams, Architect, Philadelphia, Pa 
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FIREPROOF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


COSTING NO MORE THAN NON-FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


By H. C. BRUBAKER, Architect, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The design of a building for school purposes 
is a simple, and at the same time, a most com- 
plex problem. It was not many years ago that 
it was only considered necessary to have four 
alls and-a roof, with holes punched in the 
t#tandom, for windows. When it was 
i to do something above the ordinary, the 
Mon- 


show good intentions and honest efforts, but 
which, in this enlightened day and age, are 
found to be absolutely unfit for school purposes. 

The knowledge that has been gained through 
the discovery and study of bacteria, has been 
the means of starting a revolution in school- 
house construction. Good progress has been 
made, but the revolution is far from an end. 
The general public knows that sanitation and 
hygiene are all important in the place where 
its children are confined for the best part of 
each day. With this knowledge they demand 
better conditions. It is then the duty of au- 
thorities to give them the best. Every day 
brings new developments and new discoveries 
The best schoolhouse to-day will be surpassed 
to-morrow and will soon enough be a “back 
number.” Therefore it is all important to build 
the best. Fortunately most states have laws 
and rules governing school buildings, and the 
boards of health have adopted certain stipu- 
lations which are bringing good results. But 
“good” should not be acceptable. Nothing but 
the “best” should be approved. 

This article is a plea for fireproof school 
buildings. The sub-title at the top of the page 
is not only a possibility but an actual accom- 
plishment. The argument is: if you can get 
the best for the same money there is no excuse 
for accepting anything inferior. 

All laws and rules of state and local author- 
ities for schoolhouse construction have for their 
object sanitation, hygiene and safety. A build- 
ing with wood joist floors cannot be made sani- 
tary; cannot be made sound proof or fireproof. 
And it is possible to obviate both the danger 
of loss by fire and the danger to the health of 
the pupil by fireproof construction. 

The deterioration and wear and tear in a 
fireproof building is a minimum. The construc- 
tion here recommended is a combination of re- 
inforeed concrete, hollow tile and brick. The 
reinforced concrete is used wherever strength 
is required. Hollow tile is employed for non- 
supporting walls, for partitions and for filling 
in. Brick is used in the outside walls. The 





Fig. 1. Re-inforced cement stairways in schoo! No. 44, Indianapolis Fig.2. Basement view 


accompanying photographs illustrate two build- 
ings erected with these materials at the same 
expense which buildings of the same size cost 
in the city of Indianapolis before and since their 
construction. School building No. 44 was built 
in the summer of 1908. School building No 
54 was started in the summer of 1909, and is 
just being completed. 
struction. 

All structural parts of the buildings, that is 
columns, beams, girders, lintels, floor system and 
stairways are of reinforced conerete. There are 


Both are similar in con- 


no bearing walls whatever; even the outside 
walls are earried at each story by the reinforeed 
conerete lintels. 

In building No. 44, the exterior walls are 
veneered with common face brick and _ terra 
cotta. In building No. 54, pressed brick and 
Bedford stone have been employed. The veneers 
are backed with hollow tile blocks and bricks, 
making a thickness including the veneer of 
twelve inches. The design of the exterior is 
simple and dignified. Any design can be exe- 
euted and there is no limit to the variations. 

Backing the veneer with hollow tile aceom- 
plishes four results. 

First. The tile has two enclosed air spaces 
which serve as insulation against heat and cold. 


Second. The tile is the best foundation for 
plastering and obviates the necessity for fur 
ring. 

Third. Tile weighs seventy-five per cent less 


The lighter load thus makes a 

saving in the supports and foundation. 
Fourth. The tile backing costs less than 

brick. 


than. brick. 


Solid brick is used where required by 
conditions. 

The floors are designed after the joist system; 
that is, there is a succession of concrete joists, 
about twelve inches apart, with spaces between 
filled in with hollow tile. Here again the tile 
effects several results: 

First. The tile floor saves a gr 


weight. 


vat deal of 


The concrete joists being on edge are 


stronger than the same amount of concrete in 
a slab. 

Second. The construction leaves a flat ceil- 
ing without projecting beams and make an ex- 
cellent ground for plastering. Furthermore, a 
very thin coat of plaster can be applied and 
there is no danger of its falling. 


Third. The hollow tile in the floors makes 


them absolutely sound-proof. The cost of 
sound-proofing in ordinary construction is thus 
saved. 


The floors in building No. 44 are finished 
in maple with corridors in tile. In building 
No. 54 oak has been used throughout. The 
stairways are of reinforced conerete and are 
cast in one solid mass. With the floor construe- 
tion it is absolutely impossible that they fall, 
They are far less noisy than wooden or iron 
stairways. The treads in the present buildings 
ure all wood, although any material can be used, 

Any standard system of reinforcing concrete 
can be adapted to the construction of these 
buildings, and plenty of competition niay there- 
fore he had. The Kahn bar was used in build- 
ing No. 44; and the corrugated bar in building 
No. 54. 

Figure No. 3 shows a test made on a floor 
panel in building No. 44 with a load of 180 
pounds per square foot. The test showed a 
deflection of only 1-48 of an inch in a span of 
24 feet. The floor was designed to carry a nor- 
mal live load of 60 pounds. 

The interior partitions of both buildings are 
all of hollow tile and are non-supporting. They 
are absolutely sound-proof. Between each class- 
room there is either a double partition or when 
a cloakroom intervenes two single partitions. 

Since the partitions are non-supporting they 
may be located anywhere without reference to 
the floors above or below. Furthermore, they can 
be torn out and rearranged at any time with- 
out injury to the building. This permits a 
flexible arrangement, and rooms on different 
floors can be of different sizes and location. 

When the buildings are completed there is no 
sign of the construction employed; everything 
is covered over. 

The method of construction has another ad- 
vantage in that there will be no cracks from 
shrinkage or settlement, except such as are 
eaused by an improper, defective foundation. 
Small settlements will be equalized without 
harm to the building. 

By a simple comparison of ordinary methods 
of construction with those just described I can 
best illustrate how a saving is made which off- 
sets the cost of fireproofing. In the non-fire- 
proof construction generally used—that is, 
where the floors are wood joist—all walls and 
partitions are bearing walls, and must carry the 
floors, stairways, etc., as well as the load of all 
walls, roofs, ete., above. Therefore, the walls 
and partitions in each story must be thicker and 
heavier than those immediately above and 


foundations must relatively be increased in size. 





showing concrete columns, girders and floor systen 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 54, 





In the buildings deseribed, the exterior walls 
are of the same thickness from foundation to 
roof. The 


heavy bricks walls are hollow tile from four 


inner partitions instead of being 


to six inches thick. 
deadened 
To do this with any degree of satisfaction re 


Wooden floors in schools must be 


quires a considerable expenditure. As stated, 
no money was spent in the present buildings 
for deadening floors or walls. 

In ordinary construction, wood or metal lath, 
or possibly plaster board, are used for plaster 
ing. Sooner or later plaster will crack aud 
threaten to fall. 
ities will not permit plastered walls in class 


IIenee, many school author- 


rooms, and resort to stamped metal ceilings 


which are comparatively expensive. In fire- 
proof construction the plaster cannot crack, as 
it unites with the tile and concrete and forms 
a solid mass thereon. 

The saving made in the elimination of heavy 
bearing walls, floor deadening, lathing and other 
wood construction is ample to 
eover the cost of fireproof construction. It is 
that 
carefully worked out with regard to economy 
The result is a building with all the 
advantages and non-inflammable 
structure that is permanent and durable, abso 


lutely safe and sanitary. 


accessories to 


necessary, however, the design be very 
in space. 


merits of a 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The women teachers of New York City have 
met another rebuff in their fight for equal pay. 
At its March meeting the board of education 
again defeated a resolution, secking to grant 
their petition, by a vote of 23 to 16. Three of 
the four women members of the board voted 
against equal pay. The efforts of the allied 


teachers’ organization will be directed toward 
the commission which was recently appointed 
by Mayor Gaynor to investigate the school laws 
affecting the city. 

Supt. H. C. Johnson has been re-elected for a 
three years’ term by the board of education for 
Aberdeen. 5). 


In recognition of his splendid 








Fig. 3 





INDIANAPOLIS. 


Test made on 24-foot floor space Fig. 4 


Brubaker & Stern, Architects, Indianapolis, Ind. 


services, Mr. Johnson was given an increase of 
#500 per year in salary. 

Supt. John Dietrich of Colorado Springs has 
recently resigned and will leave Colorado 
Springs with the opening of the coming school 
year. Mr. Dietrich has held his present posi- 
tion during a period of fourteen years. 

Columbus, O. A bill providing for uniform 
text books in the rural and village schools of 
the state has been passed by the Ohio state sen- 
ate and is pending in the house. 

The bill provides for the creation of a state 
school book commission, with the school com- 
missioner at its head. 

The commission is empowered to decide upon 
a list of books for use in the primary and gram- 
mar grades, and to receive bids and award con- 
tracts to supply the books decided upon. 

A retirement fund for teachers in Pittsburg 
will shortly be established by the central board 
of education. Two funds started by organiza- 
tions of teachers have existed for a number of 
years, but it is understood that they will place 
their resources.at the command of the board of 
education. 

New York City. The committee on elemen- 
tary schools of the board of education has re- 
cently resolved to protest against licensing mov- 
ing picture shows in the vicinity of public 
school buildings. This was brought to a head 
by proposed establishment of one of these shows 
near one of the largest schools in Manhattan. 
It has been found by teachers and principals 
that these amusements near schools excite the 
children unduly and are sometimes to be blamed 
for tardiness or absence on the part of the 
pupil. 

Waterloo, Ia. 
been introduced in the publie schools at the di- 
rection of the board of education. The stamp 
method, by which the children fill cards with 
stickers, has been selected. 


The school savings system has 


The Cleveland Avenue public school at Cam- 
den, Ark., is rapidly nearing completion and 
will be furnished and ready to 
classes in September. Mr. 


receive its 


Lewis Bauerlein, 












PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 44, INDIANAPOLIS. 


secretary of the board of trustees, states that 
several new teachers will be required. 
Philadelphia, Pa. William Dodge Lewis of 
Rochester, N. Y., has been elected principal of 
the William Penn high school for girls in Phil- 
Ile succeeds Cheesman A. Herrick, 
who was recently made president of Girard Col- 


adelphia. 


lege. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. A new system of keeping 
track of the books issued to pupils has recently 
been put into effect in the Newtown high school. 
Every pupil makes out a ecard for each book he 
received, and when he returns the book the eard 
is turned over to him, thus releasing him from 
further responsibility. 

The system is simple, and it depends largely 
upon the parents of the children to see to it 
that the books are promptly paid for if lost 
or destroyed. 

A large amount of the city’s money is spent 
each year in replacing books that might be 
saved if the students had a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility for the care of publie property. 
Not only is this money wasted if the students 
are careless, but what is of very much more im- 
portance, the children are allowed to form hab- 
its of extravagance and disregard for property 
which does not belong to them and which 
amounts to actual appropriation. 

The Massachusetts association of school su- 
perintendents at its last meeing discussed the 
question of teachers’ salaries and came to the 
conclusion that a minimum of $450 should be 
paid throughout the state. Tt was shown that 
seventeen per cent of the teachers now employed 
receive less than that sum. 

Chieago, Tl. The salaries of bathroom at- 
tendants in the public schools has recently been 
advanced by the board from $50 to $55 per 
month. 

Boston, Mass. The school committee has re- 
cently agreed upon measures which will in- 
crease the income of the department so that 

the elementary may receive a raise of $48. 





Publie School No. 54 Indianapolis, in course of erection 
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Sanitary Fixtures for School Buildings 


By LEO H. PLEINS, Architect and Sanitary Engineer, Chicago, Ill. 


In a recent article by the writer on the san- 
itation of the modern school building,* we en- 
deavored to point out the progress that had 
been made in the sanitation of the modern 
school building, since the abolition of the closet 
range system of either the dry heated air or 
water flushed type, which had been the cause 
of so many and serious epidemics in years 
past. 

At the present time, two types of individual 
closet fixtures are to be considered for school 
work. These are known as the “washdown 
with jet action” and “siphon jet.” The siphon 
jet is to be preferred, but where cost is a vital 
consideration, the washdown bowl with jet may 
be used with the assurance of satisfactory re- 
sults. The reason for the superiority of the 
siphon jet is that on account of the greater 
water surface in this bowl, there is less fouling 
surface, which is an obviously desirable fea- 
ture. 

Either type of fixture should be what is 
known as “seat operating,’ therefore auto- 
matic in its action, flushing the bowl when the 
seat is released from the pressure of the body. 
The operating valve should be as simple in 
construction as possible, with a minimum num- 
ber of parts—all of these easily accessible 
and the valve should be so constructed that the 
friction on the parts is reduced to a minimum. 
The valve must be so designed that, when the 
seat is depressed, the water supply port in the 
valve is opened, permitting the water to pass 
up through the flush pipe into the tank and 
the valve into this must positively close the 
flush communication to the bowl. When the 
seat is released, the water supply inlet to valve 
must be shut off, the flushing connection to 
bowl open, permitting the contents of the tank 
to flush the bowl. 


In addition to the great advantage of a seat 
operating device of this kind from a sanitary 
standpoint is its great economy in the con- 
sumption of water. It is certain that if three 
gallons of water will effectively flush a closet 
bowl, there is no need for using more, as every 
effort should be made to economize in the con- 
sumption of water. 





It is noticeable that school boards generalls 
are displaying much more interest at the pres- 
ent day in the selection of fixtures for school 
work than in the past. This is as it should be, 
and due to this, better results will certainly 
be obtained. Too great care cannot be exer- 


*American Architect for November 17, 1909. 
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cised in the selection of suitable fixtures. Spec- 
ifications calling for such fixtures should be ex- 
plicit, and in order to exclude fixtures that have 
not proven satisfactory, should go into detail 
of description covering standard fixtures that 
are known to be satisfactory in every respect. 
The main points to be considered in the se- 
lection of closets are that they be constructed 
of absolutely vitreous earthenware; walls as 
heavy as possible; waterway not less than two 
and one-half (21%) inches full diameter, and 
not reduced in area at any point. The water 
surface in the bowls should be as large as 
possible in order to reduce the fouling surface 
in the bowl to a minimum, and it is for this 
reason that the siphon jet bowl is so greatly 
superior to the washdown type. The depth 
of seal should not be less than two and three- 
quarters (234) inches. The flushing rim should 
be oval and heavily rolled and the perforations 
so graduated in size that the flushing of the 
bowl is as uniform as possible at the moment 
the flush takes place. ATI attachments to 
bowl, such as seat, hinges, valves, ete., should 
be made as strong as possible and not compli- 
cated, and the bowls must not exceed 14 inches 
in height. An excellent method to follow in 
specifications is to give the weight of bowls, 
size of waterway, area of water surface, depth 
of seal, weight of trimmings, ete., and provide 
a clause requiring that all vitreous earthen- 
ware be of best hard fired sanitary vitreous 
china, stamped with the trade name of the 
manufacturer under the glaze, and the ware 
guaranteed against crazing or discoloration. 
An important point to be considered in con- 
nection with the installation of water closets 
is the provision for ventilation of either the 
water closet bowl above the water line or the 
ventilation in the rear of closets; the latter 
serving the purpose of ventilating both the room 
and the bowl itself. When closet bowls were 
first provided with local vents, they were made 
two inches in diameter, which size was found 
entirely too small and the openings were in- 
creased in size to three inches and larger in 
diameter. Such fixtures are in use today. 
While the objections to the clogging up of, the 
two-inch vents were somewhat reduced by in- 
ereasing the size to three inches and larger, 
experience has proven that unless such vents 
are connected to an extraordinarily efficient vent 
system, the method is not satisfactory, the dan- 
ger being that if the exhaust be too strong, it 
will cause drafts; or if not strong enough, will 
fail to ventilate. In either case there is a pos- 
sibility that openings of vents will become 
fouled unless frequently cleaned, which is not 
always possible on account of insufficient num- 
ber of attendants or carelessness on their part. 
That the ventilation of closet bowls or toilet 
rooms is absolutely necessary is an unques- 
tioned fact, but experience has demonstrated 
that the ventilation of closet bowls and toilet 
rooms can best be obtained by providing each 
closet stall with a ventilator of sufficient area 
placed a few inches above the bowl. This will 
remove both local odors and ventilate the rooms 





Sectional View of Toilet Room, showing space between 
Closets used for hiding pipes and and tanks 
and serving as a vent duct. 





Drinking Fouutain with China Bubbling Cup. 


well, instead of confining all ventilation to the 
closet bowls only. 

The next and very important feature to be 
considered in the designing of school toilet 
rooms is the grouping of water closet fixtures, 
The closet stalls may be of wood, slate or mar- 
ble, to suit particular conditions. Slate makes 
an excellent and inexpensive sanitary material. 
In any event, whatever material is used the 
arrangement may be the same. Preferably, the 
closet stalls should be arranged in double bat- 
tery. If conditions prevent, they may be ar- 
ranged in a single row or battery, but in either 
case, the stalls should be provided with twenty- 
four inches of working space behind the backs, 
which serves the purpose of concealing tanks, 
flush pipes, water supply pipes, soil and vent 
pipes. At one end of this working space, a 
door should be provided to permit admittance 
for inspection or repairing. If water closets 
with local vented bowls or closet stall ventila- 
tors are used, the working space may be capped 
and will also serve the purpose of vent cham- 
ber. The vent connection to the main vent 
duct may be taken from the top, bottom or 
rear of vent chamber, as is found most con- 
venient. The closet stall partitions should be 
twelve inches above the floor at the bottom and 
from five feet six inches to six feet above the 
floor at top. The backs of stalls should ex- 
tend down to the floor, especially if the work- 
ing space is used as vent chamber. 

In a great many cases, water closet stalls 
are not provided with doors. Where doors are 
omitted, the depth of stalls need not exceed 
three feet and six inches, otherwise four feet 
and six inches is the minimum. If doors are 
used, thev should swing in and should be so 
adjusted as to remain open when stall is un- 
occupied. No water closet stalls should be less 
than twenty-eight inches in width and thirty 
inches is the most desirable. 

A fixture that cannot be given too careful 
consideration from a sanitary standpoint is the 
urinal. It is to be regretted that while there 
has been a marked improvement in_ schools 
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Closet Stalls fitted with Vent Hoods 
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throughout the country, so far as the water 
closets are concerned, there are still many 
very insanitary types of urinals to be found. 
The most common type of these consists in 
nothing more than a slate or marble back 
slab with galvanized iron gutter, the flushing 
being accomplished by means of perforated 
brass washdown pipe. Such a device is only 
moderately effective, consumes too much wa- 
ter. If ventilation of closet bowls is necessary, 
it is certainly far more necessary to provide 
for the proper ventilation of urinals. The es- 
sential features that a sanitary urinal must 
possess are that the exposed surfaces be thor- 
oughly flushed as frequently as possible and 
that a body of water maintained in the gutter 
reduce offensive odors to the lowest degree. 
Furthermore, the fixtures must not be too 
wasteful in the consumption of water and above 
all, it must be ventilated efficiently. 

A fixture that will meet these requirements 
is an urinal constructed of selected black slate, 
of the ventilated type, having deep solid porce- 
lain gutter, carrying a standing body of water 
not less than two inches in depth, which is 
periodically flushed out by means of an auto- 
matie siphon trap. The flushing of the surface 
of backs is accomplished by means of a con- 
trollable flushing device not liable to become 
elogged and which will distribute the water 
evenly over the surface of the back. The bot- 
tom edge of the back is set above the water line 
in the gutter and can be about one inch from 
back edge of gutter, forming a continuous vent 
opening and thus ventilating the fixture as 
well as the room in which it is placed. The 
floor slabs should be countersunk and grooved 
to drain into the gutter. A fixture of this 
description is not too expensive and will be 
found entirely satisfactory. In some instances, 
fixtures of this description have been made up 
This, of 
course, makes it extremely expensive, and it is 
a question whether there is sufficient superior- 
ity in the glass above a select, hard, black slate 
to warrant the additional cost. 


of Carrara glass instead of. slate. 


Recently, a new and extremely sanitary type 
of urinal has been introduced for school work. 
This urinal is of solid white glazed porcelain, 
eighteen or twenty-four inches in width, forty- 
two to fifty inches high, with a projecting 
lipped bottom; sides, back and top all in one 
piece, glazed on all exposed surfaces, except 
the backs, and having integral shields project- 
ing about four inches from the face of the 
urinal forming partitions. These urinals are 
set closely together, the sides being ground 
if required. The bases are let into the floor 
and provided with slate, marble or porcelain 
floor slabs. Each urinal has a nickel plated 






































Syphon-Jet Closet, with Automatic Operating Seat. 


brass spray flushing device or integral flush- 
ing rim, which distributes the water evenly 
over the curved surface, and the base of each 
urinal has a brass strainer and plug and is 
connected to a two-inch P trap set into or be- 
low floor. The flushing is accomplished by 
means of an automatic tank set to operate as 
frequently as may be desired. Each urinal has 
a vent opening covered by a porcelain shield of 
twelve square inches area near the bottom so 
that the perfect ventilation of fixture is as- 
sured. <A fixture of this description seems, 
without question, nearer the most perfect urinal 
from a sanitary standpoint that could be used 
for school work. 

Standard earthenware, siphon jet or similar 
styles of earthenware urinals which are set 
above the floor, are obviously not adapted for 
school work. 

All toilet rooms should have floor drains and 
traps with not less than three inches outlet, 
with both solid and perforated covers of pol- 
ished brass. 

Drinking fountains for schools must receive 
proper consideration and must be of such type 
that there will be no possibility of their be- 
coming infected and the means of communi- 


eating infection to the user. For this reason, 


Single Ventilated Urinal 
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the old style faucet and cup have been aban- 
doned. The drinking fountain ideal for school 
work is the pedestal fountain with a porcelain 
bowl and a bubbling cup, having a constant 
running stream of water, which will permit 
the user to drink without the lips coming in 
contact with the cup. Some fixtures of this 
type were formerly provided with metal bub- 
bling cups. These were not satisfactory on ac- 
count of corrosion and discoloration where the 
water contained iron or sulphur. Also, when 
mischievously inclined children pushed those 
in the act of drinking injury was caused 
to the lips and teeth by violent contact with 
the edges of the metal cup. Recently, these 
bubbling cups are being made of vitreous china 
with rolled and rounded edges, which entirely 
overcomes the objections to the metal cup. 
Fountains of this type may be placed in cor- 
ridors or play rooms, and one fountain of this 
style will serve more than those where cups 
or glasses are used. The fountains may be 
provided with self-closing faucets in order to 
be less wasteful of water, the faucet being 
provided with a small opening or by-pass in 
order to allow just enough water to run con- 
tinuously to properly wash the edges of the 
bubbling cups. 

The remaining fixtures required in the equip- 
ment of schools are lavatories and slop sinks. 
The lavatories should be of vitreous china with 
slabs, with or without backs, all in one piece. 
They should be set singly or in battery as con- 
ditions may demand and provided with self- 
closing faucets of durable type. The basin 
should have some approved type of pop-up 
waste instead of chain with rubber stopper. 
The waste and supplies should run from the 
wall instead of floor, wherever possible. Lava- 
tories should be supported on concealed wall 
hangers or wall brackets, as such an arrange- 
ment prevents the accumulation of dirt wn- 
derneath the fixtures. Each basin should be 
provided with a liquid soap dispenser device, 
which is so much more sanitary than cake 
soap. 

As a rule, cold water only is provided for 
lavatories. It is needless to say that hot water 
supply may be ineluded to advantage, especial- 
ly so if the school has a gymnasium, when 
showers are necessary. : 

The janitor’s slop sinks may be of solid 
porcelain or porcelain enameled iron with in- 
tegral backs, or rolled rim all around, as de- 
sired. The sinks should be supplied with both 
hot and cold water. 

Showers for gymnasium should have stalls 
and dressing compartments of slate or marble, 
with doors to the dressing stall, and duck eur- 
tains on the opening between shower and dress- 
ing stalls. The shower stalls should not be less 
than three feet square inside, and dressing 
stalls three feet by three feet six inches. The 
shower stall should have a porcelain, slate 
or marble countersunk floor slab, with com- 
bined floor drain and trap in center with 
two-inch waste. The opening between shower 
and dressing room should have a coping of 
slate or marble six inches high to prevent wa- 
ter from splashing on to floor of dressing room. 
The dressing room should be provided with a 
seat of slate or marble; stalls should be six 
feet and six inches high above finished floor. 
and bottom of partition should be let into floor 
one inch. 

The showers should be of a plain type with 
five inch east brass shower head with remov- 
able face attached to a ball and socket joint 
so that the angle may be changed to suit the 
bather. The shower should be controlled by 
means of an approved type of non-scalding 
valve with check valves on the supplies, which 
should preferably come from wall or ceiling 

instead of rising from the floor. 
(Concluded on Page 38) 
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NEW SCHOOL DESIGN FOR DISTRICT 5, NISKAYUNA, N. Y 
L. Rodman Nichols, Architect, Schenectady, N. Y. 









SECOND FLOOR PLAN, NISKAYUNA SCHOOL BASEMENT PLAN. NISKAYUNA SCHOOL 
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} PROPOSED HIGH SCHOOL, DELAWARE COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Henry L. Reinhold, Jr., Architect, Philadelphia 
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NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, HINTON, OKLA. 


Bailey & Bailey, Architects, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN, HINTON SCHOOL. (See page 40). 








NEW SCHOOL, DUTCHESS JUNCTION, N. Y. 
Charles B. Van Slyck, Architect, Matteawan, N. Y 





SECOND FLOOR PLAN, HINTON SCHOOL 
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TWIN FALLS HIGH SCHOOL. 

The new high school under construction at 
Twin Falls, Idaho, will cost, when completed, 
$150,000. It will accommodate from 600 to 800 
students and will be finished and equipped in 
the most approved modern manner. 


The arrangement of the building has been 
shaped primarily to fit the departmental plan of 
teaching. Twin Falls is a city but five years 
old, and contains approximately 6,000 popula- 
tion. The schools have been centralized and the 
high school draws on the entire surrounding 
country for its patronage. 

The exterior of the building is the best grade 
of pressed brick and cut stone. The construc- 
tion, while not entirely fireproof, has been given 
careful study. All of the corridors, the main 
stairways and exits are fireproofed, and floors 
and ceilings are so protected that they will be 
reasonably safe against a conflagration or at 
least slow-burning. In addition, ample fire 
escapes have been provided and conveniently 
located so that the school can be emptied rap- 
idly in case of danger. 

All walls in the interior will be finished in 
hard plaster. Classrooms will be fitted with 
slate blackboards and modern furniture. 


The sanitary equipment includes a plenum 
system of heating, with automatic temperature 
regulation, modern plumbing in the toilet 
rooms, the shower baths, and the laboratories. 
A vacuum system of dust removal will be in- 
stalled. 


The architects are Wayland & Fennell, of 
Boise, Idaho. 


SAVE CHILDREN FROM FAILURE. 

It is one of the most sorrowful sights of 
civilized life, to see a child fail in school at 
the end of the year. It is a tragedy for him 
to fail. It damns his future. He loses his 
grip. He falls out of the procession. His 
courage and self-confidence are shaken. He 
forms a habit of failing and expects to fail and 
does fail through all the years of the future. 
It is a blighting misfortune, from any viewpoint 
a cruel and tragic affair. 

And what does the child do next year in 
school, after failing? Improve in his studies 
and becomes the best one in his class? Not 
at all. Usually he fails because his mind is 
not so alert and prompt and quick as the others; 
and the second year he takes the same rank 
with the new pupils as with the old. The third 
year it is the same thing again. He partly 
knows the subject-matter, but the zest is gone, 
the spark of interest has departed, his mates 
have left him behind, he is only a failure. What 
is life without ambition? What kind of a citi- 
zen is a man or a woman with a chronic habit 
of failure? 

But all have seen wise old teachers at work 

who wouldn’t let their pupils fail. They scented 
the battle from afar—and avoided it! They paid 
special attention to the “slow boys,” giving them 
things to do that were within their reach and 
keeping up their courage and stimulating their 
self-confidence in many cunning ways. They 
managed things, they prearranged results, they 
saw it before hand that children did not get 
into the graduating class until they had gotten 
out of their studies all they were capable of 
getting; and then they sent those children 
ahead, even if their examination papers were 
not technically up to the mark. 
“No general rule can be laid down in a matter 
of this kind, where there are ten thousand 
cases, no two alike. But any sincere teacher 
does well to hunt for ways to forestall and pre- 
vent her children from coming to the point of 
failure. This is good service to the future of 
the state—Edward Hyatt, State Superintend- 
ent of Instruction, California. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Wayland & Fennell, Architects, Boise, Ida. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, TWIN FALLS HIGH SCHOOL 


BASEMENT PLAN, TWIN FALLS 
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AN ACTIVE CAMPAIGNER. 

Mr. R. W. Paltridge, western manager for the 
Fred Frick Clock Company, is one of the most 
active clock advocates in the countny. He is 
a man of tireless energy, an inveterate worker 
and one of those gentlemen who leaves an ex- 
cellent impression wherever he goes. With 
marked success he covers twenty-two states for 
the Frick Company, including the central, south 
and western states. 

Mr. Paltridge was graduated from the Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., high school in 1895. Later he 
graduated from the Kalamazoo college and in 
1900 he was graduated with honors from the 
University of Chicago. During all his school 
work, engineering and the study of electricity 
had been his specialty. Upon graduation, there- 
fore, he became connected with the Western 
Electric Company and later with the Western 
Steel Car and Foundry Company. 
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MR. R. W. PALTRIDGE, 
Chicago, I] 
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In 1903, Mr. Paltridge started in business 
under the tirm name of Morris and Paltridge, 
which, about a year later, was succeeded by 
R. W. Paltridge & Co. General electrical con- 

ial struction became the business of the new com- 
pany with special facilities for electrie hoists 
for steel curtains which were widely installed 
by the Chicago theater. At the same time 
shade hoists were placed on the market and met 
with general favor. 

For several years now, telephones and pro 
gram clock systems with secondary clocks and 
bell attachments have been a specialty with 
Mr. Paltridge. His method of installing clock 
and bell systems on storage batteries has greatly 
improved the entire field of electric program 
and secondary systems, and contributed a large 
share in putting the entire idea on a sounder 
basis. 

One of his specialties is a line of adjustable 
metal shelving designed by the company and 
made specially for smaller public and high 
school libraries. The metal shelving is now in- 
stalled in many cities and meets with contin- 
ued praise wherever it is placed. His motto is 
“metal shelving costs no more than wood,” 
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One has but to keep in touch with current 
literature to note the educational unrest and 
the criticisms passed upon our present system! 
We so often hear it remarked: “The education 
received in our academic school alienates our 
boys and girls from the things they are to do 
when school days are over.” Ninety percent 


Sea 


of our boys and girls never get beyond the gram- 
mar grades or rural schools. Our high schools 
are dominated by colleges and universities and 
because of this fact the ninety per cent fail to 
receive a practical education.—Supt. J. C. 
Brockert, Grant County, Wis. 
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NEW MANUAL TRAINING BUILDING, URBANA, O 
Gustave W. Drach and William F. Miller, Architects, Springfield, O 
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SIDE ELEVATION, URBANA MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
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THE SCHOOL AND THE CLOCK 


By HOWARD H. GROSS 


The evolution of school equipment from the 
slab bench and the three R’s to the adjustable, 
hygienic school desk and mud pies, is only three 
score years, yet in much less time the concep- 
tion of education in the light of experience and 
necessity, has been recast. The old idea was 
to see how much of “facts and figures” could 
be crammed into the child’s head in a given 
time—how much he could memorize. Now 
the plan is to see how much we can get out of 
him, and to teach him how to classify and in-. 
dex knowledge so he may be able to put his 
hand upon whatever he desires to know more 
about. 

In the physical equipment of the 
school, composed of a number of unit rooms, 
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, TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


wherein the work is systemized—and it is only 
by system that the loss of time and effort can 
be minimized—no feature has a higher value 
than accurate and reliable clock with pro- 
gram signals promptly given. If the teacher 
knows her clock is right, and that the signal 
will come as expected, she can so plan her 
work that she will be ready when the signal 
comes. Alas, how few teachers have such 
clocks. Mest of them seem to be lineal de- 
scendants of Ananias and Sapphira. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, clocks seem 
be indispensable, and for twenty years the 
rule has been to supply them, and with this 
hit and miss outfit teachers have worried along 
as best they could. The principal’s office was 
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MR. HOWARD H. GROSS, 
Chicago, Ml. 


usually supplied with a “regulator” and the 
obligation was upon him to press the button 
at the proper time for program signals. This 
required the principal to be in his office watch- 
ing the clock, when he ought to have been in 
one of the rooms watching a recitation. Some- 
times this duty was delegated to a pupil, and 
the less said, the better as to how it was done. 

Then the program man came along, with at 
first a somewhat crude device, whereby the 
clock mechanism. would ring the bells. This 
was a great and a welcome relief, but it did 
not bridge the difficulties, as it was found im- 
possible to keep the clocks in the various 
rooms in agreement with the program clock. 
The variation would be anywhere from one to 
ten minutes, either fast or slow. 
ways the case, notwithstanding the fact that 
the clocks were to be “set” at least once a 
week. It did not matter whether a finer ad- 
justment -and better results were possible, it 


This was al- 


seldom or never was obtained. 

Thus the teachers and the pupils lost faith 
in a clock that was fast one day, then perhaps 
Because of 
this uncertainty recitations were broken in upon 
leaving 
the work ragged, incomplete and the value of 


right one day and slow the next. 
by signals at exactly the wrong time, 


the recitation impaired anywhere from ten to 
fifty per cent. The teacher, glancing at the 
clock, thinks she has ten minutes in which to 
make clear and drive home the essential fea- 
tures of the matter under consideration. In 
the midst of her explanation, when everyone 
is interested and grasping the truth, the bell 
sounds and the work, though unfinished, must 
be brought to a close. 

The following incident will show why the 
teacher was misled by her clock: 

The writer asked the janitor of a large school 
how he managed to keep his clocks regulated. 
His reply was: 

“Well, you see some of the clocks goes fast 
I sets them once 
a week, and if I have time I sometimes sets 
them twice. Some clocks goes fast, two or 
three minutes a week, and others goes as much 
as ten minutes fast, while others goes that much 
slow. They won’t stay together, so when I sets 
them I puts the slow going clocks a little ahead 
of time, and the fast goers I puts slow, so it 
keeps them a little nearer together that way,” 
and there you are. 


and some of them goes slow. 


It is the world’s experience that when any 
great need appears, some genius comes forward 
with a device to fill it. Thus the clock makers, 
after years of labor, have developed a clock sys- 
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tem whereby a controlling or master clock will 
operate and synchronize any required number 
of secondary clocks in any building or group 
of buildings, giving the exact time at all points. 
The advantages of this to a school are so self- 
evident that no argument is necessary to one 
familiar with the conduct of a large school. 
Program devices, operated by the master clock, 
are arranged to ring the signal bells at any 
moment desired. The periods may be regular 
or irregular, a different program may be had 
for different rooms or group of rooms, or a 
separate program for different days. In most 
easily change the schedule at pleasure. 

A first class clock and program system, where- 
by all the clocks are kept correct and in agree- 
ment, with program signals, given on the 
moment with unfailing certainty, is a God-send 
to the teacher, removes friction, saves loss of 
time, prevents confusion, lessens the wear and 
tear upon nerves and promotes order, discipline, 
promptness and efficiency. 

Dr. John W. Cook, President of the DeKalb, 
Illinois Normal school, and one of the foremost 
educators in the land, speaking of such a system, 
which he has just put into his building, says: 

“The system is now in working order and 
is found to be of great assistance to the manage- 
ment of the school. It inereases the teachers’ 
eficiency by a tangible percentage, since it en- 
ables them to plan their work more carefully 
than they could otherwise do without an accu 
rate timepiece under their eyes constantly.” 

Educators who have had experience with 
elock and program systems that are reliable and 
may be fully depended upon to do the required 
work, will agree that the saving of time and the 
increase of efficiency and order, if it could be 
expressed by the dollar mark, would represent 
more than the total cost of the clock system 
every year. Thus a time system is an invest 
ment that pays daily and hourly dividends. It 
should be unnecessary to say that a system that 
ig continually out of order, or is so complicated 
that it takes an expert to handle it, is 
sance and not a benefit. 

In closing, the writer does not think he could 
do better than to quote from the principals of 


a nul- 


two large city schools upon the question of 
clock system: 


“Such a system would solve a lot of program 
troubles and would relieve the principal of the 
responsibility of seeing that the signals are 
promptly given, and enable him to devote more 
time to school supervision. A school clock 
ought to be respectable and keep time. As a 
tule it is not so. Young people get the habit 
of thinking a clock is wrong because they see 
daily and almost hourly evidences of it. Val- 
uable minutes are lost and confusion results. 
With such clocks punctuality 
are out of the question.” 

Another says: 


and good order 


“Such a system must certainly save time, 
secure promptness and greater energy and effi- 
ciency in the way of recitations. There would 
be less temptation to waste time for incidental 
matters and drag the recitation over into the 
period of another subject.” 


A System. 

1, The principal duty of a community is to 
elect its board of education. 

2. The principal duty of a board of educa- 
tion is to elect its superintendent. 

3. The principal duty of a superintendent 
is to elect his teachers. 

4. The principal duty of a teacher is to do 
as the superintendent directs 
learn, 

5. The principal duty of a pupil is to obey. 
—H. Wilbur, District Superintendent, Swan- 
ton and Highgate, Vermont. 
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DESIGN FOR A TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
Squires & Winkoop, Architects, New York City. 
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Canons of the Architect’s Ethics. 

The following canons are adopted by the 
American Institute of Architects as a general 
guide, the enumeration of particular duties 
should not be construed as a denial of the ex- 
istence of others equally imperative, although 
not specifically mentioned. It should also be 
noted that the several sections indicate offenses 
of greatly varying degrees of gravity. It is un- 
professional for an architect: 

1. To engage directly or indirectly in any of 
the building trades. 

2. To guarantee an estimate or contract by 
bond or otherwise. 

3. To accept any commission or substantial 
service from a contractor or from any interested 
party other than the owner. 

4. To advertise. 

5. To take part in any competition, the 
terms of which are not in harmony with the 
principles approved by the Institute. 

6. To attempt in any way, except as a duly 
authorized competitor, to secure work for 
which a competition is in progress. 

7. To attempt to influence, either directly 
or indirectly, the award of n competition in 
which he is a competitor. 

8. To accept the commission to do the work 
for which a competition has been instituted if 
he has acted in an advisory capacity, either in 
drawing program or making award. 

9. To injure falsely or maliciously the pro- 
fessional reputation, prospects or business of a 
fellow architect. 

10. To undertake a commission while the 
just claim of another architect, who has previ- 
ously undertaken it, remains unsatisfied, or un- 
til such claim has been referred to arbitration 
or issue has been jointed at law. 

11. To attempt to supplant a fellow archi- 
tect, after definite steps have been taken toward 
his employment. 

12. To compete knowingly with a fellow ar- 
chitect for employment on the basis of pro- 
fessional charges. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

The New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search has begun a new investigation of phys- 
ical welfare work in the public schools. State 
superintendents have been requested to furnish 
data concerning state legislation on medical in- 
spection, the enforcement of such laws and 
pending measures. Undoubtedly a statement of 
collective progress from the bureau will assist 
materially in arousing public interest and in 
aiding proposed legislation. The bureau in tak- 
ing up the work is departing from its previous 
policy of investigation of urban conditions 
only. 

Supt. Frank Rigler of Portland, Ore., has 
recently recommended the establishment of 
“dirty room” in each of the public school build- 
ings in which to place unkempt and positively 
dirty children. The health board and the 
school department are co-operating for making 
the schools more sanitary and Mr. Rigler’s rec- 
ommendation is the result of a discussion of 
ways and means of improving one source of in- 
fection, the dirty child. 

Discussing his recommendations, the super- 
intendent said: “TI think the plan would work 
well, because the American spirit would come 
to the rescue, and the pupils would soon learn 
to clean up.” 

Boston, Mass. Thomas A. Forsyth, a wealthy 
resident, plans to give $2,000,000 for the care 
of the teeth of Boston school children, as a 
perpetual foundation by which every child in 
the city from birth to the age of 16 years may 
receive the most expert dental services free of 
charge. 

This donation will prove a boon to thou- 
sands of school children who otherwise never 
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NEW UNION HIGH SCHOOL, FILLMORE, CAL. 
A. C. Smith, Architect, Los Angeles, 
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The Best Magnet for Pupils 


IS THE 


Remington 


Typewriter 


Because everybody 
knows that the good 
REMINGTON OPER- 
ATORS always have 
first call for the good 
positions. 


There are vastly more Remingtons used 


today than any other make. 


No wonder more Remingtons are used for 
in the schools of the 
country than all other makes combined. 


instruction purposes 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 





would have this care. The money, with a part 
of which will be erected a building equipped 
with every modern apparatus known to the den- 
tist’s art, and manned by a corps of the best 
dentists in the state, already has been set aside 
by Mr. Forsyth. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has 
changed its policy in conducting the medical 
inspection of school children. The system was 
introduced in January of this year, and a com- 
plete inspection of all children was undertaken. 
A card index was started, but the doctors soon 
found that the enormous detail connected with 
listing and examining 30,000 pupils interfered 
with the attention which sick and defective 
children deserved. Data relating to the last 
named only will be collected in the future. 


Program for Hygiene. 

With a splendid record for improving sani- 
tary conditions and for introducing practical 
hygiene as a study, the Toledo schools have 
adopted a program for further improvement in 
school hygiene. 

Following are a few of the important things 
which are advocated: Sanitary drinking foun- 
tains in all buildings. 

Hygienic bathing facilities, tubs, showers 
and bowls as needed. 

Individual paper towels for hands and face. 

Less dust scattering in all rooms by broom 
and duster by use of a dust down or vacuum 
cleaner, more frequent scrubbing and moistened 
eloths for dusting. 

Absolutely sanitary toilets, with intelligent 
and competent janitor service, responsible in 
sanitary questions to the department of hygiene 
with power to act. 

Well drained and graveled school yards 
Wherein every boy and girl may play and yell 
at vigorous play. 








That's why most 
operators want to be Remington operators and 
why they choose the Remington Schools. 
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NEW YORK 


Play space in each school building where in 
inclement weather vigorous play and exercise 
may be substituted for the limited exercise pos- 
sible in the school room. 

More rules of every day health taught, par- 
ticularly to our less fortunate children, from 
foreign and poorer homes, instead of technical 
physiology. 

Better ventilated school rooms with power 
given to the department of hygiene to enforce 
its recommendations. 

Older children in lower grades given a chance 
to substitute manual for one or more of the 
secondary studies. 

Every schoolroom in the city supplied with 
a number of adjustable seats of the best de- 
sign to prevent deforming the children. 

As 90 per cent of the children never enter 
high school and those who do cannot work to 
advantage unless physically efficient, emphasis 
needs to be placed upon giving the ward school 
children a square deal in their school surround- 
ings and the department urges parents to in- 
vestigate their own children’s school and co- 
operate for the right conditions. 


In commenting upon the recent report of 
Supt. W. H. Maxwell that three of every four 
children in the New York public schools suffer 
from some physical defect, Mr. Leonard P. 
Ayres of the Russell Sage Foundation, said last 
month that an enormous money waste results 
from the fruitless effort to educate these de 
fective children. 

“Take a single illustration, that of decayed 
teeth,” said Mr. Ayres. “The great English 
physician, Dr. Osler, recently said more phys- 
ieal deterioration was caused by bad _ teeth 
than by alcohol. The figures just published by 
Mr. Maxwell show that among the 320,000 chil- 


a | ¢ Descriptive literature on request. 
Ih 
H i i} 


Our Name on a Photographic Lens, Microscope, Field Glass, 
Laboratory Apparatus, Engineering or any other Scientific Instru- 
ment is our Guarantee. 


Rausch £4 jomb Optical ©. 


WASHINGTON 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 





LOL ER TT 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
BH4 MICROSCOPE 


G Our BH 4 model is equipped with the 
same standard grade of objectives and 
eyepieces which we use on our instru- 
ments of higher price—we make but one 
quality. 


¢ This instrument has the lever fine ad- 
justment which gives great delicacy 
combined with a slow steady motion 
which is characteristic of high grade in- 
struments and which is the result of the 


best mechanical construction. 


G The handle arm which permits it to 
be carried from one place to another 
without injury adapts it particularly for 
use in the class room. 


GF Complete with 16mm and 4mm objec- 
tives 5x and 10x eyepieces, circular dust- 
proof nosepiece, mahogany case, list 
price $30.00. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


dren examined last year, 184,000 were found to 
have defective teeth. 

The investigation conducted by the depart- 
ment of child hygiene of the Sage Foundation, 
shows that children having defective teeth take 
half a year longer to complete the elementary 
school course than do the children having sound 
teeth. 

“Just how much these children are retarded 
it is impossible to determine with absolute ac- 
curacy, but a very extensive and careful exam- 
ination carried on by the department of child 
hygiene of the Sage Foundation, covering the 
complete physical and school records of about 
eight thousand, brought to light some signifi- 
cant and important facts. It was found that 
children suffering from such defects as the 
school physicians record progress through the 
course nine per cent. slower than the children 
with no defects. 

“New York expended on its schools last year 
nearly $35,000,000. If three-fourths of the 
children are suffering from physical defects, 
which cause them to make nine per cent, slow- 
er progress than they would if the defects 
were removed, it means that the city has spent 
$2,400,000 a year in a useless attempt ts im- 
part knowledge to pupils who are physically in- 
capacitated for receiving it.” 

THE CLASSROOM IN ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 


(Concluded from Page 8) 

bered that the intensity of light diminishes in 
the ratio of the inverse square of the distance. 
This diminution does not include two reflec- 
tions and the possibility of imperfect reflecting 
surfaces. To the present time indirect lighting 
of classrooms obtained by diffusing the direct 
rays upon the ceiling of the classroom has been 
found prohibitive in cost and altogether im- 
practical. 
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WOBURN HIGH SCHOOL 
WOBURN, Mass. 


Robert Allen Cook 
Arehitect 
Milford, Mass. 












Vacuum Ventilators 
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Buffalo Cleveland 
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Consulting Engineer 


Vacuum Ventilators installed on this building 


The above school building is ventilated by our Vacuum 
Ventilators, which insure perfect ventilation. 


No down draughts can drive foul air from toilet rooms 
into class rooms, when building is equipped with our 


WE GUARANTEE THIS 


School-house ventilation is our specialty. 
Consulting Engineer mentioned above and to many others 
whose names we will gladly give upon application. Our 
booklet tells more about the ‘‘Vacuum.”’ 


THE VACUUM VENTILATOR CO. 


82-84 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON 





Geo. Huey 


Boston, Mass. 


noiseless. 


We refer to the ae 
buildings. 


Send for it. Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 


Cincinnati Denver 





RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


Huntington, Ind. The Huntington county 
board of education has adopted a rule that no 
teacher’s license will be issued to any person 
who is an habitual cigarette smoker. No 
teacher who uses tobacco in any form will be 
recommended for appointment in any of the 
elementary or high schools of the county. The 
board has issued a statement that the rule is 
only the logical result of teaching the harmful- 
ness of narcotics to children. It is held that 
no teacher can properly impress the dangers 
of tobacco if he himself smokes. 

Worcester, Mass. 
recently adopted the following rules providing 
for the appointment and duties of a “supervisor 


The school committee has 


of attendance :” 

At the regular mecing in the latter part of 
June, when teachers are elected, or whenever 
a vacancy occurs, upon recommendation of the 
committee on private schools and truancy, the 
school committee shall appoint or elect a super- 
visor of attendance, in the same manner in 
which teachers are appointed or elected, and 
fix her salary. 

The supervisor of attendance shall be a wom- 
an who has had experience for the work as- 
signed her. She shall be under the control of 
the superintendent and the committee on pri- 
vate schools and truancy, and shall report for 
service at such times and places as they may 
designate. 

Tt shall be her duty to investigate the causes 
of non-attendance at school, as directed by the 
superintendent, to give advice to parents and 
teachers in regard to the treatment of unfortu- 
nate or disorderly children, and in general to 
endeavor to establish a closer relationship be- 
tween the home and the school. 

She shall also make to the superintendent de 


tailed reports of her doings upon blanks fur- 
nished for the purpose, which reports shall be 
submitted to the school committee whenever 
required; and she shall perform such other 
duties as the superintendent may direct. 


Lowell, Mass. 


amended its rules that teachers and other em- 


The school committee has so 


ployes will be permitted to draw their own 
salaries only. Evasion of the rule will be 
followed by dismissal. 

The school board of Elgin, Tll., has recently 
adopted a rule forbidding admission of chil 
dren suffering with communicable diseases. It 
reads: 

“No pupils known to be affected with a con 
tagious or infectious disease, such as small 
pox, diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, whoop- 
ing cough, chicken pox, mumps, or any gener- 
ally admitted communicable disease, or coming 
from a family where such diseases prevail, 
shall be allowed to remain in the schools. 


EDWARDSPORT HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Plans, page 12) 

A very simple high school in the renaissance 
style of architecture. The walls are built of 
brick and the exterior is faced in a vitrified pav- 
ing brick and Bedford stone. The roof is slate 
with metal cornices and Spanish tile coping. 
The foundation footings are heavy concrete and 
the basement floors are cement. 

The floors are of wood, with asbestos covered 
felt sheathing between to render them slow 
burning and sound proof. The classrooms and 
halls are finished with yellow pine, hard plaster 
in a gray finish, and floors of riff sawed 24-inch 
yellow pine. The blackboards are of an arti- 


ficial cement composition. 

The total seating capacity of the school is 300 
students, although the classrooms will accommo- 
date 250 if all seats are taken at one time. The 
study hall will hold 200. 


Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Lafayette Street School, Newark, N. J. 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Samples and Estimates furnished at all times. 


MARBLELOID-SANITAS FIRE-PROOF FLOORING 


The Ideal Flooring for School Buildings 


APPLIED DIRECT TO OLO FLOOR 





A permanent, Sanitary, Artistic Floor Covering absolutely Fire- 
Proof, Germ-Proof and practically Wear-Proof. 


Laid plastic upon new or old wood or concrete foundation as a floor, 
sanitary base or wainscot forming a monolithic body, with a fine- 
grained smooth surface. 

Assures hygienic conditions. 

Pleasing in appearance—made in any color or combinations of color, 

Extensively used in Corridors, Toilets, Class Rooms, etc., of school 

Standard of specification for public schools by the 

Board of Education of New York City. Among other schools where 

this flooring is installed are the following: 


Elastic to the tread, not slippery, 


Honesdale High School, Honesdale, Pa. 
Ridgefield Park School, Ridgefield Park, W.J, 
Franciscan Sister School, Peekskill, WN. Y. 
George School, Newtown, Pa., etc., etc. 


Write for full particulars. 


MANUFACTURED AND LAID SOLELY BY 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY 


Broadway and 34th St., NEW YORK CITY 


The heating and ventilating system consists 
of a low-pressure gravity steam plant. To meet 
the severity of the climate, two-thirds of the ra- 
diation is direct and one-third is indirect. The 
arrangement has given perfect satisfaction and 
insures a comfortable temperature in the sever- 
est weather. The heating and ventilating plant 
cost $2,100 complete. 

The laboratories are arranged to be equipped 
with modern furniture, which will be installed 
after the close of the present school year. 

The entire building is equipped with water 
and electric lights. Hygienic drinking foun- 
tains are placed on each floor, and the plumbing 
is erected and vented according to the require 
ments of the Indianapolis plumbing code and 
the rules of the Indiana State Board of Chari- 
ties, The building cost $21,750, complete. 

SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

(Continued from Page 4) 

lessening of humidity in a room heated by 
steam, so clearly shown in the shriveled con 
dition of plants kept in such room, may be 
largely overcome by the aid of what is called 
an air moistener, which may be hung on the 

back of a radiator and out of sight. 
Permit me to say in conclusion that no 
school authorities should plan a school build 
ing before visiting another city known to have 
a modern school building and noting points of 
They should then employ af 
architect and instruct him before drawing his 


special interest. 


plans, to make a like tour of inspection. For, 
until we have distinctly school architects, We 
must depend largely upon our judgment of 
what seems to us to be the best as represented 
in buildings expressive of the best thought 
and experience of others interested in improved 
school before Iows 


Teachers’ Association. 


architecture.—Address 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN SCHOOL. 

(Concluded from Page 2) 
first, and two additional rooms above the stage. These four rooms 
are the only rooms which have no sunlight at some time during 
the day. The building has four staircases. 

Owing to the shape of the lot, rigid economy of space became 
a necessity, and therefore the ordinary cloakrooms have been re- 
placed by recessed wardrobes. The clothing is hung in a recessed 
space at the end of each classroom, which is closed with balanced 
sliding doors that lift like a sash. The recess is vented independ 
ently of the classroom. 

One classroom on each floor is to be a fresh air room, the win 
dows arranged to open outward. It will be possible to thus iso 
late children inclined to tuberculosis and give them an opportu 
nity of recovering while recovery is still easy. 

The heating is effected by a steam plant with fan ventilation. 
The steam system is a combination of pump and receiver and 
gravity return. During school hours the condensation will be re 
turned to the boilers by means of a steam pump. When the steam 
pressure is dropped after school hours the water will be returned 
to the boilers by gravity through by-pass valves. Fresh air will be 
delivered to the classrooms by a steel plate plenum fan, belted to a 
steam engine operating at twenty-five pounds pressure. While the 
engine is running, steam for heating the building will be taken 
through reducing valves, the maximum pressure being about five 
pounds. The exhaust steam from the engine will be utilized for 
the same purpose after passing through a separator. Aspirating 
coils will be placed in all the vent flues to assist in removing the 
foul air from the rooms. 

Three horizontal return tubular boilers of ninety-eight horse 
power each will furnish power for the engine and for the heating 
system. 

The total radiation to be installed will be 15,541 square feet. 
comprising indirect radiators in the main heating chambers, wall 
radiators on the outside walls of classrooms, foot warmers and 
ceiling coils in the basement. Wardrobes will be ventilated by 
means of galvanized iron ducts connected directly with the class 
room vents. 

The fan will be a twelve-foot steel plate fan running at a nor 
mal speed of ninety-eight revolutions per minute and delivering 
72,000 cubic feet of fresh air in that time. 

The classrooms and assembly hall will be equipped with auto 
matic temperature control. Thermostats will be placed under the 
main fresh air ducts and connected to mixing dampers in the 
primary heating chamber to maintain the air in the ducts at 68 
degrees Fahrenheit. The wall radiators in each classroom will be 
under the control of a thermostat located in the room. 

All water closets in the basement sanitaries will be provided 
with seat ventilation connected together by means of galvanized 
iron ducts and run in two separate flues to the top of the main 
ventilators. Connection will also be made to the space at the 
back of the urinals. Ventilation will be assisted by aspirating 
coils in the main flues and two motor-driven exhaust fans. The 
individual closets will be similarly vented 

The horizontal fresh air ducts in the basement will not be 
hung under the ceiling, as is usually the practice, but will be lo 
eated below the floor and will be built of concrete. This method 
of construction has been found particularly successful in Boston 
schools and has been developed under the direction of Mr. R. 
Clipston Sturgis, chairman of the schoolhouse commission. 

The building will be equipped with electric lights and inter- 
communicating telephone system, an electric program clock with 
program bells, a combination local and auxiliary fire alarm sys 
tem and a projection lantern with reflectoseope for the assembly. 

All of the construction will be first class, according to the 
standards adopted by the schoolhouse commission. It is expected 
that the cost of the building will not exceed $160 per pupil. The 
sum of $440,000 is available for its construction. 

A MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 

The introduction of manual training as a branch in the public 
schools of many cities has been slow because of the lack of accom 
modations and the unwillingness of school boards to make a large 
outlay for buildings. In this connection the new Central manual 
training school, under construction at Urbana, Ohio, is interest 
ing. It represents a pleasant solution of the problem of an ade 
quate building at a very low cost. It may be said in passing that 
the classes from all the schools in the city will receive instruction 
here, for two or more periods a week, so that the structure will b 
im use at all times during school hours. 

_ The building is being erected of red pressed brick with stone 
trimmings and slate roof. The entire foundation is concrete. 
[here will be no plastering in the interior, but the walls will be 
laid with good brick and struck joints and then given two coats 
of white cold water paint. The ceilings will be of wood. Prae 
tically all interior trim will be omitted, but doors, frames and 
sashes will be painted white. 

The first floor, which will be used for heavy machinery for 
Wood and metal working, will be two feet six inches below the 
grade level. The floor will be of rift yellow pine on oak sleepers, 
imbedded in concrete. The boiler room has been sunk six feet be 
low the first floor level to procure proper depth for the water line 
m the boiler, below the wall radiators on the first floor. 

(Concluded on Page 34) 
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Dust Evacuation 


We ask all school authorities, and all parents 
among them, especially, if the transmission of 
Tuberculosis, pneumonia, influenza, grippe and 
all the other so-called ‘‘infectious’’ diseases is 
still a mystery to any of them -—that is to say, the 
manner of its transmission ? 

Any physician will tell you that every ounce—every grain 

of the dust of city and village streets contains millions of 
the germs of disease. 

‘These germs all come from persons suffering with the “in- 
fectious”’ diseases. 

One careless consumptive may spit upon the street enough 
‘Tubercle Baccilli to infect and perhaps kill dozens of people. 

When the spit becomes dry it is blown about as dust, or 
is picked up in the form of mud on shoes and skirts and car 
ried into homes and schoolrooms, where it is dried, ground to 
powder and churned into the air by every movement in the 
room. 

‘This process of transmitting disease has always been go- 
ing on. 

‘The death-rate has been steadily increasing for centuries. 

Tuberculosis alone kills more than 150,000 Americans an- 
nually! (See U. S. Mortality Statistics, 1907, page 501). 

The Anti-Tuberculosis organizations of the world are now 
spending millions yearly in trying to stop the further spread of 
infection, 


Dust is the Chief Disease Spreader 
‘The schools are the greatest dust factories of all indoors. 
Our children must be confined in this highly infectious at- 
mosphere for hours every day, five days each week, forty or 
more weeks each year—Unless Vacuum Cleaning Systems are 
installed in the school buildings, and these systems must be 
practical, efficient, substantial, dependable. 


Aero Vacuum Cleaning Systems, designed and built solely by this 
company, are the only systems in the world that are especially adapted 
to schoolroom requirements. 

Aero Systems are the most perfect, most substantial, most highly 
sanitary, most nearly automatic, most silent-running, most economical 
and most rapid vacuum cleaning systems ever built. 

Aero Vacuum Cleaning Systems are the standards, among the lead- 
ing architects and engineers who are informed. 

We invite all interested school authorities to visit our factory and 
to inspect our plants that are in daily use in the public schools here— 
and in many other cities and towns. 

If you would invest your taxpayers’ money wisely, you should 
investigate vacuum cleaning apparatus carefully. 

Unless you are fully informed, by experts who have the confidence 
of the leading architects, engineers and great building owners of the 
country, you are practically helpless, when it comes to making investi- 
gation—for Vacuum Cleaning is a new, (though none the less a real), 
science. 

Unless you are fair to yourself, to your constitutents and the manu- 
facturers of the Aero Special Schoolroom Cleaning Systems, and investi- 
gate thoroughly and rightly, we are helpless when it comes to putting 
the candid truth against the unsupported assertions of those who try 
to imitate our systems, and who seek to convey the impression that 
their outfits are “just as good as the Aero Systems.” 

Your public will ultimately demand that its schools be made hy- 
gienically dustless. Health authorities and the Anti-Tuberculosis So- 
cieties are rapidly educating the people up to the point of understanding. 
Their efforts are world wide in scope. 


Let Us Help You to Anticipate Public Demand 


We maintain a correspondence department especially to answer 
questions asked by school authorities, and will do the best we can 
to inform you by mail. 


Dust removal, cleanliness and sanitation in your public schools is 
too important to be overlooked or neglected. 


Send for Literature on the Subject 


American Air Cleaning Company 
F. J. MATCHETTE, Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 


601 Enterprise Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A NEW PROFESSIONAL BOOK 


THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 


$1.25 NET. POSTPAID. 


By WILLIAM C. RUEDIGER 


Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, 
George Washington University. 


This book furnishes a statement of what a teacher's training should be, discusses the 
funetions of the school, explains the aims of education as expressed by different authori- 
ties, and defines the value of various educational agencies. The summaries, exercises, 
and suggestions for collateral reading give the book a thoroughly practical equipment as 


HOME AND SCHOOL 


UNITED IN 


Widening Circles of Inspiration and Service 


By MARY VAN METER GRICE, President of Philadelphia 
League of Home and Schoo! Associations. 


With Prefatory Notes 


By ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, United States Commissioner of Education. 
And MARTIN GROVE BRUMBAUGH, Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 


Mailing Price, 60 cents. Postage Stamps accepted. 


A book of inspiration and practical suggestion for Home and School Associations, 
Parent-Teacher Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Mothers’ Clubs, Citizens’ Associations, Fathers, 
Mothers, Teachers, Social Workers, and all persons interested in furthering a closer 
co-operation between home and school, and a larger use of school buildings. 


a text book in college and norma! school courses. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 








The Study of 
Schools. 
Report to the American Historical Associa- 
tion by the committee of eight. Cloth. 241 

pages. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

One result of the annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association in 1905 was 
the appointment of a committee of eight to 
make a program in history for the elementary 
schools. To learn what had been done thus far 
in this direction, the able report of the Madi- 
son conference on history (1892) and that of 
the committee of seven (1898), were studied. 
Teachers of history in elementary schools were 
consulted. Three members of this committee 
spent some months in observing work in Eng- 
land, Germany and France. Thus a careful 
study of existing conditions preceded the for- 


History in the 


Elementary 


mulating of this report. 

Indian life so closely connected with that of 
the early colonists, public holidays, historical 
scenes and persons in American history form 
subject-matter for the first five grades. Good 
outlines, lists of varied reading for teachers 
and for children, some study of art and litera- 
ture linked with the life of individuals and of 
communities, render this an unusually broad 
course. In the sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
a few great incidents and typical characters of 
the ancient world have been added. This is 
well, for are we not the heirs of the ages? 
There is a good deal of the early movements 
and history of the English, to explain what 
America started with. Every apparent digres- 
sion has for its end the better understanding 
of the America of today. 


Something New in Drawing Studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


CHICAGO 


A much-needed book. It is only recently that 
we have begun really to study history. It is 
only recently that popular teaching has begun 
to take into account the influence ancestral 
strains, geographical, industrial, political con- 
ditions have had upon the present. The report 
bids fair to widen and deepen a historical sense. 
Wood Turning. 

By George Alexander 
charge of wood 


instructor in 
pattern shops, 
12mo. Cloth. Il- 


Ross, 
turning and 
Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
lustrated. 76 pages. List price, $1.00; mailing 
price, $1.05. Ginn & Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

The unusual excellence of paper, type, illus- 
trations, working designs, full and explicit di- 
rections make these pages fascinating reading 
even to those ignorant of technicalities. The 
difference between the cut of a primitive lathe 
and that of a gap lathe is as great as that be- 
tween the Clermont and a modern floating 
palace on the Hudson river. 

Wood turning covers a wide range of work. 
It includes a review of the development of the 
lathe and its parts, a study of the tools used in 
turning; an exposition of the various forms of 
lathe work,—turning between centers, screw- 
center chuck work, turning to templet, face- 
plate and bell-chuck work, staining and finish- 
ing work in the lathes; and finally, recipes 
for making and applying stains and waxes. 
American Education. 

sy Andrew 8S. Draper, state commissioner of 
education, New York. 376 pages. Price, $2.00, 
net. Houghton-Mifflin Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

Andrew S. Drape r, commissioner of education 
of the state of New York, has done a large 
service by putting some of his own clever pa- 
pers into book form for the benefit of educa- 
tors. He deals lucidly with organization and 
administration, with elementary and secondary 
schools; the college and the university, and a 
fourth section of the book is concerned with 


SHORTHAND 





Published bv CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 
614 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


social aspects and problems. There is an ad- 
mirable and scholarly introduction by Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia. The 
book is too full of good things to point out its 
many fine features in a short notice, not in- 
tended for a review. We cannot refrain from 
quoting, nevertheless, from the paper entitled, 
“Education for Efficiency,” the careful reading 
of which we heartily recommend. 

Mr. Draper writes: “When but one-third of 
the children remain to the end of the elemen- 
tary course, there is something the matter with 
the schools. When half of the men who are re- 
sponsible for the business activities and who 
are guiding the political life of the country tell 
us that children from the elementary schools 
are not able to do definite things required in the 
world’s real affairs, there is something the mat- 
ter with the schools. When work seeks workers 
and young men and women are indifferent to 
it, or do not know how to do it, there is some- 
thing the matter with the schools. * * * * 
Notwithstanding our boasted universality of 
educational opportunity, there has grown up a 
condition in the educational system which over- 
looks the just rights of the wage-earning masses, 
and grievously menaces the industrial efficiency 
and the material prosperity of the country. 
The overwhelming trend of the programs of 
the schools and the influence of the teachers, 
acting upon our national temperament and as- 
pirations, has led an undue proportion of youth 
to literary and scientific study, which too often 
ends either in idleness and insipidity, or in 
professional and managing occupations for 
which they are not well prepared, and which 
are already overcrowded.” 

Strong thoughts, these, and worth ponder 
ing. 

An Outline History of the Roman Empire. 

3y William Stearns Davis, Ph. D., professor 
of history in the University of Minnesota. 
Cloth. 22 pages. Price, 65 cents, net. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


TYPEWRITING 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND NORMALS 


Are awakening to the fact that BARNES’ 
COURSE is the briefest practical presentation of the Benn Pitman 

and the Graham systems, the systems which utilize the great 
factors of speed and legibility 


BRIEF (or PRACTICAL) 


shading and position. 


Designed by Edmund Ketchum. 





These drawings have been planned especially for the busyteacher. They offer a 
practical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical drawings which 
develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate measuring, neatness 
and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed and the objects are such as 
can be made with few tools. These drawings make mechanical drawing practical in 
schools where it has heretofore been prohibitive because of a lack of just such explicit 
lessons as are found in this course. 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight and Nine. 


PER SET, 25 CENTS. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO: KANSAS CITY: 
Thomas Charles Company Hoover Bros., Agents 
80 Wabash Ave. 418 E. 9th St. 





Barnes’ Shorthand is taught in such institutions as the Big Rapids, Mich,, High School; 
Wayne, Neb., State Normal; Houghton, Mich., High School; Denver High School; Stat 
Normal, Valley City, N. D.; Ironwood, Mich., High School; Tomahawk, Wis., Hig 
School; Utah State Agricultural College, Logan; Washington, D. C., Bus. High School. 

Brief Course has just been adopted by the Kansas State Normal, Emporia. 


BARNES’ Typewriting Instructors 


Produce results which satisfy. Barnes touch writers continue writilf 


by touch. 


The superiority of the Barnes method of teaching typewriting is recognized by tt 
State Normal School, Indiana, Pa.: Atlanta, Ga., High School; St. Louis High Schools; 
Wausaukee, Wis, High School; Manual Training High School, Indianapolis; M 
State Normal, Warrensburg; Springfield, Ill., High School; and many others. 

Start out next year with the very best. Don’t wait two or three years longer. Write 
us at once, telling us of your work, and we will help you as we have these high 
schools referred to. 


THE 
ARTHUR J. 


BARNES situs" 
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FOR 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


A Text Book for High School use 
covering a full four years’ course. 
Thoroughly illustrated with many plates 
and illustrations in black and white and 
color, and containing chapters on 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING DESIGN 


FIGURE AND ANIMAL DRAWING HISTORIC ORNAMENT - 
ART HISTORY 


CONSTRUCTIVE DRAWING 


Price, per copy, $1.25. For further 


information, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





That the conditions and tendencies of the 
mediaeval ages were largely determined by those 
of the Roman empire is almost a truism. Many 
elasses in mediaeval history are sadly ignorant 
of what has gone before this interesting period 
of changes and beginnings. ‘To meet this need 
this little book has Its clear, 
attractive and orderly arrangement of 
thought should bring the average student to 
logical conclusions. The decay of republican- 
ism, the growth of imperial power, the steady 
southward movement of the Teutonic folk, the 
weakening effect of slavery and luxury, the 
growth of Christianity, the divisions of the em- 
pire are developed in connection with accounts 
of the reigns of individual emperors. 


been written. 


style 


In appendix A is an explanation of the sev- 
eral kinds of governorships under the empire, a 
list of the governor provinces as they had de- 
veloped by the reign of Trajan, with the rank 
of each. 


appears the names and powers 


of the governor A valuable summary. 
In appendix B 
of the officials and magistrates at Rome under 
the early empire. A pronouncing vocabulary 
of proper names does not appear. It might be 


helpful. 


Poe’s Raven, Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles 

Standish and Whittier’s Snowbound. 

Edited by Charles Robert Gaston, instructor 
in English, Richmond Hill high school, New 
York City. Illustrated. Cloth, 196 pages. Price, 
2% cents. Charles FE. Merrill Co., New York. 

The most charactertistic poem of three pop- 
ular authors are presented in this book. They 
comprise the poems required for college en- 
tance examinations, which is the editor’s rea- 
The 
fconomy of the arrangement is readily appar- 
ent. 


son for issuing them in one volume. 


Dr. Gaston’s editorial work is splendidly 


ART EDUCATION 


378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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in keeping with the purposes and high stand- 
ard of the Merrill English Texts. 
The Young Malefactor. 

A study in Juvenile Delinquency, by Thomas 
Travis, Ph. D. Introduction by Judge Ben. B. 
Lindsey. 270 pages. 12mo. Cloth. Gilt top, 
$1.50 net. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

Our young nation is just beginning to feel 
the money burden of meeting the current ex- 
penses of its city, state and general government. 
Is it often remembered how much goes to main- 
tain our police system, police courts, jails, peni- 
tentiaries, and prisons? Crime, from first to 
last, is costly to all concerned. The state loses 
directly not only what the criminal costs, but 
indirectly what he should be and should produce 

a double loss. Here is a large field for the 
sociologist and criminologist. 

The author of this scholarly book has done 
valuable work along these lines. He had not 
complete faith in the theory of the Italian 
school who, under the leadership of Ferri and 
Sombroso, have made physical peculiarities a 
basis for the classification of delinquents and 
criminals. Faith was also lacking in the posi- 
tion taken by an opposing school who have not 
recognized any relation between physique and 
crime; to its followers all offenders were alike. 
Was there not a realm, lying between these ex- 
tremes, deserving careful study? Six years 
were spent in investigation both in America 
and Europe. One result is this book giving us 
more knowledge, more understanding in the 
problem of so-called crime. A vital conclusion 
reached in the period of scientific work is that 
with respect to physical, mental and moral con- 
ditions at least ninety per cent and probably 
ninety-eight per cent of first court offenders are 
normal. As the Italian school of criminolo- 
gists are among the best, if not quite the best, 
in the world, this conclusion should be fully 
sustained. To this end homes in our large 
cities from which delinquents come, have been 


Isaac Pitman’s 
Shorthand 
Exclusively Adopted 


Shorthand Writing Exercises and Examination Tests  .85 
Practical Course in 
EK. Smith 





BY THE 


NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION 


FOR THE DAY AND EVENING HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
GREATER NEW YORK FOR A FURTHER 
PERIOD OF FIVE YEARS COM- 

MENCING JANUARY, 1910 


Partial List of Books Adopted 


Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand $1.50 
[saac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor 1.50 
Shorthand Reading Lessons No.1 ..... . .20 
Business Correspondence in Shorthand ... . .60 
[Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Dictionary ... . 1.5 


Touch Typewriting, by 


-1o 


Write for “‘Why the Isaac Pitman Shorthand is the Best,”’ and 
Particulars of a Free Course by Mail for Teachers. 


_ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Publishers 


| 31 Union Square, New York 


examined, reformatories and industrial schools 
have been visited; reports of officials and ex- 
perts have been studied and compared. All 
sustain the conclusion that the economic, the 
material conditions of the delinquent, the phys- 
ical, the mental, and moral conditions of his 
parents, explain his normal offenses. In other 
words, he is largely the product of his environ- 
ment. Of the remaining two to ten per cent 
“some are insane, some are morbid, some few 
might perhaps be called, in a metaphoric sense, 
born criminals.” It is not asserted that the 
Italian theory is entirely untrue, but that its 
scope is more limited than has been thought. 
While the causes of delinquency are many and 
various, most of the data collected goes to show 
that they all focus in such a way that the poor 
home is unhesitatingly named as the chief 
cause. Then follow suggestions for saving these 
children from the evils of poor homes, without 
subjecting them to almost inevitable drawbacks 
of institutional life. 

This complete presentation of the subject 
will educate thinking men and women with re 
spect to the plain duty of the state toward chil- 
dren who may be orphans or worse than orphans, 
and who are so badly handicapped by their sur- 
roundings. 


Shakespeare’s Midsummer Nights Dream. 

Edited by William Allan Neilson, Ph. D. 
Cloth. 158 pages. The Lake English Classics. 
Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago. 

The editor’s contribution to this number of 
the “Lake Series of English Olassies,” is 
grouped under introduction, notes and word 
indexes. In the last, only unusual words, or 
words used in an unusual sense, have been 
given a place. The notes have the saving qual-° 
ity of brevity, while they are rich in cross-refer- 
ences to other passages in this play, to other 
Shakesperian plays, and to other contemporary 
literature. The introduction gives a back- 
ground to an understanding of the period which 











healthful positions ? 
paper for ocular safety ? 


Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 


THE A.N. 


Union Square, East_ - . ‘ 


was an unusual one. United after the pro- 
longed divisions of the Reformation, proud of 
her success in her fight with Spain, England 
was sharing with the rest of Europe the intel- 
lectual stimulus of the Renaissance. Commerce 
and exploration were stirring men to deeds of 
adventure and _ heroism. The land was 
throbbing with new life. The drama was also 
uplifted by the spirit of the period as well as 
by the practiced taste of the theatre-going pub- 
lie “for clever feats in the manipulation of 
language, for poems, happy alliterations, deli- 
cate melody.” Under these conditions, “Mid- 
summer Nights Dream,” slight in plot, but full 
of opportunities for spectacle for song and 
dance, has made for itself a sure place in the 
minds and hearts of play-goers. 


Broad Lines in Science Teaching. 

Edited by F. Hodson, Ph. D., B. Se. With 
an introduction by Prof. M. E. Sadler, M. A.., 
LL.D. Cloth, 267 pages. Price, $1.25, net. 
The Maemillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

This is not a text book of science teaching, 
yet it is to be strongly recommended to all sci- 
ence teachers. The work is a collection of val- 
uable essays from many pens on the necessity 
and value of science teaching in secondary 
schools. “Broad Lines in Science Teaching” 
covers a large field. Most of the cleverly writ- 
ten essays are from English educators of stand- 
ing, although there are a few American and 
Canadian writers among them. The work is 
well worthy of serious study by those who be- 
lieve that the study of science is destined to 
take the place of the old scholastician in our 
secondary schools. 

Thackeray’s English Humorists. 

Edited with introduction and notes by J. C. 
Castleman, Evansville High School. Price, 25 
cents. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

In addition to a biographical sketch, there 
are sketches of Swift, Congreve and Addison, 
Steele, Prior, Gay and Pope, Hogarth, Smol- 
lett and Fielding, Sterne and Goldsmith, with 
notes and index to notes. 


Stories of Authors. 

By Edwin Watts Chubb, Professor of Litera 
ture in the Ohio University. Cloth, 12mo, il- 
lustrated. Price, $1.25, net. Sturgis & Wal- 
ton Co., New York. 

The author, Prof. Chubb, asks in his preface: 
“Am I wrong in hoping that no one, though 
with but a meagre knowledge of literature, can 
read these sketches without a desire to know 
more of the men and women who are the glory 
of England and America?” The aim of this 
book ig to help in making literature more in- 
teresting by introducing readers to the makers 
of the books they love as these authors actu- 
ally were in the flesh, and to a large extent the 
author his succeeded admirably. The book is 
a thesaurus of information. It is not well to 
place our literary lights upon a pedestal so lofty 
that the radiating warmth and light never 


reaches our hearts. 
ES 


The arithmetic leaflets issued by THE BRITTON 
PRINTING CO., Cleveland, Ohio, are for use as supple- 
mentary work. Only the problems are given; the teacher 
supplying the necessary rules. The leaflets are very help- 
ful when used in conjunction with other text-books. In 
addition to the seven books for the grades, there is a leafiet 
containing the correct answers to all the problems. Send 
for free sample. 
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ATCH THE BACKS OF YOUR PUPILS WHEN 
THEY ARE WRITING. Do they sit in comfortable, 
Are their eyes far enough from the 
Can they write constantly for hours at com- 
mercial speed without physical strain, and turn off neatly-written pages? 
MR. SUPERINTENDENT: Unless you can answer the above questions in 
the affirmative you and your teachers need the PALMER METHOD PLAN 
OF PHYSICAL TRAINING AS APPLIED TO WRITING. 


The penmanship of thousands of pupilsin the New York, Boston andmany other public 
school systems is all the endorsement needed for the PALMER METHOD PLAN. 


FREE NORMAL COURSES are offered teachers in schools in which the PALMER 
METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING is COMPLETELY ADOPTED. 
may be had by others for ten dollars, One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method 


PALMER 





Papers. 
This course 


CO. 
New York City 


Rara Arithmetica. 

3y David Eugene Smith. Edition de Luxe. 
One Vol., cloth, 500 pages, illustrated. Price, 
$5.50, net. Ginn & Co., New York, Chicago, 
Boston. 

Rara Arithmetica is a catalog of the arith- 
meties written before the year 1601, with a de- 
scription of those in the library of George Ar- 
thur Plimpton of New York. It is a book that 
will be a joy to the gatherers of books quaint 
and rare. It is in all probability the first data 
of a history of arithmetic which Prof. Smith 
will write. The work contains much curious 
matter and fac simile of many an antique 
wood ecut, as well as much information about 
the art of numbers. It is said that Mr. Plimp- 
ton’s collection of text of arithmetics 
printed before the opening of the seventeenth 
century is the largest that has ever been brought 
together. This work lists nearly twelve hun- 
dred arithmetics. 

The School Garden Book. 
3y Clarence M. Weed and Philip Emerson. 


be ¢ ks 


320 pages, illustrated. Price, $1,25. Chas. 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. 


A thoroughly practical book for the use of 
boys and girls of school age. 

The school garden may be an indoor or outdoor 
one, though the outdoor one affords the greater 
range of possibilities. Suggestions and direc- 
tions are offered for the creation of a favorable 
public sentiment, for the suitable preparation 
of soil, for a generous provision of good fer- 
tilizer, for arrangement of plots, making ex- 
hibits, awarding prizes for best exhibits, gar- 
dening for profit, to obtain supplies and enlarge 
scope of operations. 

Part one considers the school garden 
by month, beginning in September and 
a chapter to each month. A calendar at the 
end of each chapter outlines the work of the 
month. Some of the points in the September 
calendar are: start cutting of geraniums for 
window boxes, start bulbs for early winter 
blooming; prepare a store of soil for use in 
plotting, gather seeds of annuals and perennials 
before they are lost from ripe seed pods, clean 
them and store them in labeled envelopes. Jan 
uary is not a month of idleness, as its calendar 
contains such items as these: Send for seed 
catalogues; start cuttings of carnations; order 
early flower and vegetable seeds; test seeds on 
hand; transplant into flower pots crocuses, jon 
quils, and other bulbs. 

In part two garden exercises for pupils fill 
seventy pages in which appear specific directions 
for indoor and outdoor culture of cuttings, seeds 
and bulbs. Points are given for keeping an 
illustrated, descriptive record of the plant, its 
variety, its size and growth, details of culture, 
and other troubles—ah! 
these are sometimes legion—drawings or color 
sketches of the plant and its blossoms at differ- 
ent stages. 

But the final test of success is the home gar- 
den. Instances of such success are not wanting. 
Here is one. The influence and work of a 
teacher and her pupils resulted in the formation 
of an informal neighborhood garden club. The 
efforts of the members of the club—children 
and their parents—gradually transformed the 
yards and homes on a run-down, discouraged 
looking street. Neatness and loving care will 


month 


giving 


notes of insect pests 


JUST COMPLETED. 


NICHOL’S NEW GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC—Books |-Viij 
A Notable Revision of a Notabie Series of Books. 


Richer in Problems than Ever, Stronger in Reviews, and Topically Arranged 


BRADBURY-EMERY ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 
New chapters on GRAPHS, LOGARITHMS and se’ected Examination 
A book that has stood the test of service, revised to 
make it even more effective. 


Per part, 25c. 


Per copy, $1.08. 


3£.14thst,¥Y. THOMPSON BROWN CO. 120 Boyistonst., Boston 


The Gilman Copy Book has copies on unglazed paper, adjustable to the eye 
EACH book contains a brief manual of free-arm movement exercises. 


render small and almost shabby homes attrae- 
tive. 

One hundred and three wood cuts illustrate 
and also illuminate the context. The quotations 
below several are apt. Under one of the chry- 
santhemum is a Japanese proverb. Under one 
of the crocus Coventry Patmore sings 

“The buried bulb doth know 
The signals of the year, 
And hails far summer with his lifted spear,” 

In style this book is exceptionally clear and 
therefore pleasing. The excellence of paper, 
type, and illustrations makes this book a worthy 
expression of the wonders and beauties with 
which earth is crammed. 

The Principles of Soil Management. 

By T. L. Lyon and E. O. Fippin. 531 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $1.75, net. The Maemillan 
Co., New York, Chicago. 

With this volume, L. H. 
editor of a new series of Rural Text Books, 
offers Messrs. Lyon & Fippin “Principles of 
Soil Management” as the first of the new se- 
ries. It is intended not only as a guide to the 
intelligent, and therefore money-making farmer, 
but more especially as a text book on this spe- 
cial subject in agricultural colleges. It is, to 
a layman, marvelous that the authors should 
have gathered together so much valuable and 
necessary information about the soil and its 
proper management. The work is rendered 
more valuable by many fine illustrations. 


Bradley, the general 


Hygiene for Young People. 

By Dr. A. P. Knight, professor of physi- 
ology, Queens University, Canada. 204 pages. 
Price, fifty cents. Chas. E. Merrill Co., New 
York. 

The data used in this volume is taken from 
the latest reports of various state and fed- 
eral boards of health covering the United States 
and Canada. The author has laid special stress 
on hygiene and the text contains a _ large 
amount of useful information. It can be used 
as a text book on hygiene or as a supplementary 


reader. The type is large and the English 
simple. 
The Oregon Trail. 

Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain 


Life. By Francis Parkman. Edited by Charles 
H. J. Douglas. Cloth. 362 pages. Price, $0.25, 
net. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Nothing new can be said of Parkman’s The 
Trail, exeept that the Macmillan’s 
pocket classics edition in make and price are 
admirably suited to students. The story it 
self, as every one knows, is of perennial inter- 
est. 

Treasure Island. 

Edited by Franklin T. Baker, professor of 
English in Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. _.With portrait of Stevenson and map. 
Cloth. 307 pages. Price, 40c. Charles E. 
Merrill Company, New York. 

The Charles FE. Merrill Company of New 
York, can be congratulated upon publishing 80 
cheap an edition of Robert Louis Stevenson's 
“Treasure Island.” This series of books will 
include in complete editions those masterpieces 
of English literature that are best adapted for 
the use of schools and colleges. One of Ster 
enson’s best works is offered in this little vol 
ume. 
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G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 


FILLMORE HIGH SCHOOL. 


The new high school at Fillmore, Cal., illus 
trated on page 20, has been erected on a beauti- 
ful tract of land comprising ten acres of ground. 

The main structure covers a ground space of 
154 feet front by 114 feet in depth. Wide steps 
and stairs lead to the building and to the five 
separate entrances. 

The building has a concrete foundation and 
reinforced concrete walls finished with cement 
mortar-finish. 
clay tile. 

The basement height is 12 feet, with a 15 foot 
ceiling in the gymnasium. 


The roof is covered with Spanish 


The main floor has 
13 foot ceilings and an assembly hall 20 feet 
high in the clear. 

On the main floor there are two recitation 
rooms and a teachers’ rest room, an office for 
the principal fitted with a fireproof vault and 
air-tight closet for apparatus. 
commercial 


There is also a 
room and a typewriting room, a 
drawing room provided with racks for drawing 
boards, etc. The main feature of the first floor 
is the assembly hall, 44x58 feet in size, with 
large stage and two dressing rooms. 
rear of the assembly room 
24x33 feet in size, so arranged that it may be 
opened up and serve for extra seating capacity 
to the large room. 


a 
To the 
is a lecture room. 


A physical laboratory and 
a chemical laboratory adjoin the lecture room. 
The basement 


room, 39x46 feet 


training 
in size, and a store room ad 
joining with tool rooms and closets The do- 
mestic science department consists of a suite 
of rooms including a kitchen, a dining room and 
pantries. Two large recitation rooms, bicycle 
rooms, store rooms, a janitor’s room and toilet 
Tooms are also on this floor. 
is 44x40 feet in size. 

The toilet 


contains a manual 


The gymnasium 


rooms in the building have been 


EVERY HOLDEN 
BOOK COVER 


GUARANTEED 
TO BE MADE FROM OUR 


Unfinished Leatherette Material 


Waterproof and Germ- 
proof for a Year — 
Not a Day 


Greatest Strength and Durability for 
making Text Books last twice as long. 


experience always at 
of our customers. 


NOTHING AS GOOD CAN BE MADE ANY CHEAPER. 
ONE PRICE TO ALL SCHOOLS 


The Holden Patent Book Gover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secy. 





Colors. 





strength; 












arranged in the best sanitary manner and fitted 
with the best fixtures obtainable. The closeé 
stalls will be built with walls of vitrolite strue- 
tural glass. The heating of the building will 
be done by the fan blast system. An air-washer 
has been installed which is a joint invention of 
Mr. J. M. Horton, principal of the school, and 
Mr. A. C. Smith, the architect. 

A feature of the building is an up-to-date 
vacuum cleaning system and an air compressor 
for supplying compressed air to the laboratories 
and for cooling the drinking water. A smail 
elevator has been installed. 

The building cost $33,000, and was designed 
by Mr. A. C. Smith, architect, Los Angeles, Cal. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Apr. 7-8-9. Southeastern Towa Teachers’ As- 
sociation in Ottumwa. Supt. Frank L. Smart, 
chairman of loeal committee. 

April 8-9. Northern South Dakota Educa- 
tional Association at Milbank. Supt. S. K. 
Clark, local committeeman, Milbank, 8S. D. 

Apr. 23-27. International Kindergarten 
Union, at St. Louis, Mo. Miss Alice O’Grady, 
president, Chicago. Miss Mary C. McCulloch, 
loeal chairman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Apr. 29-30. Conference of Superintendents 
of Southwest Missouri at Springfield. 

May 
Georgia, at 
missioner. 

May 10-13. Western Drawing and 
Training Teachers’ 


3-5. County 


Athens. 


School Commissioners of 
T. H. Dozier, local com- 


Manual 
Association, at Minneap- 
olis. 

May 16-18. National Conference on the Edu- 
cation of Dependent, Backward, Truant and 
Delinquent Children, at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Elmer L. Coffeen, secretary, Lyman School for 
Boys, Westboro, Mass. 

June 7-8. Federated Boys’ Clubs, at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


N getting ready for your work this fall, 
include in your plans for the study of 
color values by your pupils, Devoe School 


They are more than mere colors in a box; 
they’re true colors, uniform in texture and 
reliable; 
throughout the country. 


used in the best schools 


Cakes, half-pans or tubes; a very large variety 
to choose from. 





No. 118 here shows: 8 half-pans; Crimson, Gam- 
boge, New Blue, New Green, Orange, Violet, Warm 
Gray, Cold Gray; and a No. 7 brush. 


Devoe wood stains in powder form, ready to dissolve 
in water; best thing made for manual training work. 


Special rates to schools and teachers. 
Address Dept. 5. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Fulton and William Streets, New York 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 


June 7-11. Playground Association of Amer- 
ica, at Rochester, N. Y. H. 8S. Brancher, sec- 
retary, 1 Madison avenue, New York city. 

June 21-23. Kentucky 


Edueation Associa- 
tion, at Henderson, Ky. 


Supt. T. C. Cherry, 
president, Bowling Green; T. W. Vinson, secre- 
tary, Bowling Green; Supt. Alfred Livingstone, 
local chairman, Henderson. 

June 28, July 1. Conference for Child Re- 
search and Welfare, at Worcester, Mass. Henry 
S. Curtis, secretary, Worcester. 

June 29-July 1. Pennsylvania Education 
Association, at Erie. 

July 2-8. National Education Association, 


at Boston, Mass. Dr. Irwin Shepard, secretary, 
Winona, Minn. 


LATHES FOR SCHOOLS. 

The Shepard Lathe Company has for many 
years given the subject of lathes for schools 
special attention. In fact, the company is in 
position to supply complete equipments of foot, 
power or motor driven lathes, planers, shapers, 
drills, milling attachments, taper attachments, 
turret attachments, gear cutting attachments 
and foot, hand or power saws. Any school 
which obtains one of their complete equipments 
is in position to do almost any of the various 
problems connected with this phase of manual 
training. 

The indorsements which the company has re- 
ceived for the quality of its work are of the 
best. From the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, N. Y., down to the smallest 
one-room equipment, the greatest satisfaction 
has been manifested. All the lathes are posi- 
tively guaranteed to be of the best material, 
thoroughly tried and tested. The Shepard 
Lathe Company will be pleased to send one of 
its latest catalogues to any school authority 
interested. Address 131 West Second 


street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 














Intime Geschichten. — 
Lehrer: ,,Wer kann THE MAN THAT MAKES TWO BLADES OF GRASS GROW 
mir ein. Beispiel aus WHERE ONE DID BEFORE GETS MUCH CREDIT. Tr 
dem Leben zu dem HOW ABOUT THE MAN THAT MAKES ONE SNCIL DO THRE 
Sprichwort: ,,.Vom Er- WORK THAT THREE OR FOUR DID apais BY PRO 
aE habenen zum laecherli- VIDING 
A Ik ~e chen ist nur ein . ‘ 
TT TN oo DIXON'S No. 303 BEGINNERS’ PENCILS 
i 3 Bo A : IN THE PRIMARY GRADES OF SCHOOL? 
Fritz: ,,.Wenn Vater 
einen von uns _ verkei- Write for Sample of this Pencij 
len will und er kriegt : ean 
von Muttern Keile!“ Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jetsex_ City. NJ. LEA 
ee ee, EB 
. A Vision Defined. Knighthood Defined. — 
HORSFORD Ss Teacher, in the Sunday school (who has been Teacher—Johnnie, define chivalry. : 
ACID PHOSPHATE instructing the young idea on the subject of Johnny—Chivalry means knighthood. 1 
; vision)—Now, children, can anyone tell me Teacher—Use the word in a sentence. 1c 
Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and “it « vision ist Ah, Tommy's hand is up! lol ied whine’ ahtiiieg aan at Ch 
persons of intense mental concentration, can hat a vis et ae y’s hi ! Johnny—My grandma wears chivalry when er 
strengthen their whole system and increase their Well, Tommy? she goes to bed. Phil | 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the T , - ; mule ealan)—Tes a aor ; ; ; . 1a 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. oe a ie to ees 8 _ ‘Tangled in His Specifications. Jos. L 
It rests and strengthens the tired brain, — ee ee “Tommy, you were not at school yesterday, The 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful A Simple Answer. Why was that?” asked teacher. Donen 
sleep and a good appetite. A school teacher in one of the lower grades “T was sick, ma’am,” answered Tommy. The 
If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, onee asked her room, “What is wind?’ “T am sorry to hear it. What was the trou- and 34 
repaid, on receipt of 25 cents. RumMForRD CHEMICAL ‘ 99 ae 
Woans, Providence, R. I. After a thoughtful pause, a small hand was ble? Che 
raised. “Well, Robert, what is your answer?” “T had a awful sore thumb.” of 56 | 
Ad Ss p she asked. “That is too bad. What caused it?” placed 
spares: dladandan “Why—er, wind is the air when it gets in a “I—TI stepped on a rusty nail, ma’am.” room ji 


It was a surprise to the summer boarder to 
learn that one of the group of graduates from 
the seminary to the “farewell exercises” of ; ; oe 
which she had listened the year before. was A young lady, whom a writer in the Washing- 


closets. 


On | 


hurry,” answered Robert.—Delineator. Then the teacher knew that Tommy had 

A Classical Education. played hookey. | 
a spac 
room. 


. . . » i g TAS i S ° sc Ss rT : 
married and settled in a home of her own. ton Post thinks wa just out ot school, stood lommy was stubborn, and his teacher was with a 


“T remember her,” said the summer boarder, 2" front of the florist’s stall and examined his having a hard time explaining a small point in 


“48 ing ove 
stock critically. | raphy } “1 
when the name was mentioned, “but she did not : ,, he geography lesson. tains a 
“T want enough for two large window boxes, 
: floors 0 


The 


quoins 


strike me as being as attractive as most of the : 
other girls.” she announced, “and they’re to be red and blue. — ;¢ 


That lot of lobelias will do nicely. How much 
are these?” She pointed to a row of flaming 


“Tommy,” teacher began, “you can learn this 
you make up your mind. It’s not one bit 
“lTm-m,” said her informant. “Well, I guess smart to appear dull. I know,” she continued 
’*twag her graduating essay that kerried her off : 

so quick, maybe. Her subject was, ‘How to spitracadanedel boy in the class. Remember, Tommy, where 
Keep House on Six Dollars a Week.’ and it “Geraniums are fifteen cents apiece,” said there’s a will there’s 7 


brick a 
town bi 


The « 


coaxingly, “that you are just as bright as any 


fetched most every young fellow in town, they the florist. “Two for a quarter.” “Aw,” broke in Tommy, “I know all dat, I do. ‘ 
tell me. By what I hear, all she had to do was She looked at him almost pityingly, and then Me fadder’s a lawyer, he is, an’ I’ve heard him The 
to sit at home and pick and choose.” very delicately, as if wishing not to hurt his gay jt lots o’ times.” signing 
feelings by the correction, she said: “You should not have interrupted me,” rep- in St. 
“T will take a dozen of your best gerania.” rimanded the teacher, “but I am glad that your were spi 
Tommy Won. father has taught you the old adage. Can you — 

An English clergyman, writing about wom repeat it to me?” SS Ben 
an’s dress, says that ladies of a certain class “Sure,” said Tommy confidently, “Me fadder Sanitar 
seem to vie with each other which shall approach says dat where der’s a will—der’s always a 0’ Toole 
nearest in their dress to the garments of a man. bunch o’ poor relations.” Office 
He points his comment with a satirical story William 
of another absurd rivalry. ' ney Sm: 

aes wn Figuratively Speaking. iel A. ( 

[wo brothers went to the same school. They iWiet became of Nincych?” asked the Sat itn 

were absent about a fortnight, and then one detente: tenes rm 

vetured nee “a ec “Tt was destroyed,” said Johnny, promptly. The I 

“Where’s your brother, Thomas?’ asked the ee = officers, 

hnabee. “And what became of Tyre? Knight. 

“Please, sir, he’s laid up with a sprained “Punctured.” > Fost 

arm. We were trying to see which could lean A Terrible Possibility. ret 
out of the window farthest, and Tommy won.” Little Lucey came home from school crying PG "y 


piteously. It was some time before the family 


' 
could learn the cause of her trouble, but finally 


and W. 


leacher (trying to make a little boy remem hicago 


; : ‘ the sobbing grew less violent, and she wailed 
ber the word blessing)—What did your papa 


out: 


say before eating this morning? ml Je ; ss _ Since 
Little B iden! li Ol “Teacher says—if I don’t get my spelling time we 

4 } fee niy recalling L yes, ne ; ° : s 
apat a ee oe , lesson—she’s going to make an example of me, cleaning 


said, Now ain’t that a bum breakfast for a and—she puts examples on the blackboard, ai 


: t drawing 
white man to sit down to? Ke 
if she 


we have 
that is | 
The 
main off 
kee, has. 
nearly f 


puts me there, ’m—afraid the scholars 
will rub me ou—t!” 





Teacher—Now, Rob- iaiieaiall 
ert, do you know what 


Teacher—How many bones have you in your 4m tanaetles triangle is? THE LATEST TEXT-BOOK ON PSYCHOLOGY 





body, Jimmy ? Boy—Yes’m. many dj 
Jimmy—F ive hundred and nine. 4 Teacher- Well, what THE MENTAL MAN by Gustav G. Wenzlaff the coun 
Teacher—But the other pupils have not so * 2 eek i PRICE $1.10 ‘ = fi 

: 0) s one vay 
many. dem tings | gets licked Cc H A be L E hs E. M E R R 1 i. L Cc oO. le 
Jimmy—Well, they ain’t had fish for dinner, fer not knowin’ wot it 44-60 East Twenty-Third St. NEW YORK CITY was, we 
like me. is. No. 1, i; 
Was so tl 
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Drawing 
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CHRISTIANA SCHOOL, 


new public school 


The 
at Christiana, 
signed by School Architeet Clyde S. Adams of 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Jos. L. Aiken, of Vintage, Pa. 

The heating and ventilation of the building 


recent ly 


Pa., 


complete fi 


near Laneaster, was de- 


and was built by Contractor 


is secured from a central steam plant. 
The outside: dimensions are 82 ft. frontage 


and 33 ft. deep—with a wing at the rear. 

There are six rooms with a seating capacity 
of 56 pupils to each room. The cloak rooms ar 
placed adjacent to the classrooms and each class- 
room Is provided with ample teachers’ and book 
closets. 

On the first with 
a spacious vestibule and corridor, also a store 


The second floor is the 


floor are three classrooms 


room. same as the first 
with a directors’ room at the front of the build- 
ing over the main vestibule. The basement con- 
tains a large playroom, boys’ and girls’ toilet, 
floors of which are cemented. 

The 


quoins on corners of building are built of white 


The facade of building is of red brick. 


Hummels- 
town brownstone is also used in the trimmings. 


brick as is also the window trims. 


The contract price on the building is $10,000. 
SCHOOL ENGINEERS MEET. 


The Association of Board of Education De- 
signing Engineers held a successful convention 
in St. Louis, March 15 and 16. The two days 
were spent in informal discussion of problems of 
school architecture, ventilation and sanitation. 
Papers on the electric lighting of schoolrooms, 


by Benjamin A. Hateh of Boston, and on The 


Sanitary Drinking Fountain, by Wm. P. 
O’Toole, were read. 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected: 


William r O'Toole of Boston, president ; Rod 
ney Smith of St. Louis, vice president, and Dan 
iel A. Casey of Boston, secretary and treasurer. 
Boston was selected as the place of next meet- 
ing. 

The members of the association, besides the 
officers, are: J. H. Brady, Kansas City; G. W. 
Knight, Newark, N. J.; C. F. Everleth, Boston; 
J. Foster Warner, Rochester, N. Y.; John D. 
Cassell, Philadelphia; Thomas D. Perry, 
Rapids, Mich.; Peter A. Peterson, Cleveland; 
F. G. MeCann, S. A. Thomas, J. H. Lindsey 
and W. H. Dewar, New York; John N. Barbee, 
Chicago, and Rodney Smith of St. Louis. 


DUSTLESS SCHOOLS. 

Since our issue of November, 1908, at which 
time we devoted a page to the subject of vacuum 
cleaning as a means of suppressing and with- 
drawing the dust contents from school buildings, 
we have watched with deep interest the progress 
that is being made in schoolroom cleaning. 

The American Air Cleaning Company, whose 
main office and factory are located in Milwau- 
kee, has, within the past few months, installed 
nearly forty vacuum cleaning systems in as 
many different schools, located in all parts of 
the country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The first public school in the United States 
to be equipped with a vacuum cleaning system, 
designed especially for schoolroom 
Was, we believe, the Sixteenth District school, 
No. 1, in The work of this system 
Was so thorough that neither brush, broom nor 


Grand 


cleaning, 


this city. 


duster was used in that school during the en 
tire school year, from the time of its installa- 
tion, and it was found necessary to serub the 
floors only twice during the year. 

It was noted that during the first four months 
of the first year of its introduction health con- 
ditions were improved by about 20 per cent. 
While it is not claimed that the entire improve- 
ment was due to the vacuum cleaning system, 
yet, when one stops to consider the poisonous 
nature of dust and the fact that there was prac- 
tically no dust in the building, one is inclined 
to give the vacuum cleaning system eredit for 
the larger part of the improved conditions. 

We believe that the vacuum cleaning appar- 
atus, as it has been developed by the above 
named company in its well known Aero Sys- 
tems, is now entirely practical, and we look to 
see these systems installed in a majority of the 
schools in this country within a very few years. 

We are informed that searcely a week passes 
without a number of committees visiting the 
Aero factory in this city, and, as a result, Aero 
Vacuum Cleaning Systems are now on the road 


to or are being built for 


schools in various 


States. 
SLATE BLACK- 
BOARDS. 


A new twist to the 
ancient saying, “By the 
fruit shall 
the tree,” 
given by the manager 
of the Pennsylvania 
Structural Slate Co., 
Kaston, Pa., manufae- 
turers of sanitary slate 
and natural slate black- 
boards. 


know 
been 


you 
has 


In a recent interview, 
while speaking about 
slate black- 
boards vs. composition 
or artificial blaeck- 
boards, he stated about 
the latter: 


natural 


“Tt’s a ease of ‘By 
the tree shall you sus- 
pect the fruit.’ Arti- 


ficial blackboards,  be- 
ing made of pulp, pre- 
pared in and drained 
from a_ solution of 


paste water, furnish 
their own testimonial 
as to their limited ef- 


ficiency and durability ; 
for, 


naturally, the r 
peated wet-washing is 
bound to gradually de 
compose this composi- 
tion so that as ‘Dust 
returneth to dust,’ this 


Size 30x40 inside. 


$8.00 F. O. B. 


pulp will return to 
pulp. 

“Nor is it possible to attempt a series of ten 
spare these boards from 
the 
for 
soon change 
blackboard in 
board — where 
marks are 
a distance.” 


wet 
dry-wiping 


bath, 
would 
such a 
a ‘gray’ 
chalk 


invisible at 


sponge 








228 Wabash Avenue - 


THE BEST PZNCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE 


— ARE —— 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double. 


Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING 
and No. 284 INSPECTOR 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM, 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
377-379 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


Mention this publication 


These predicaments are avoided by the use of 
Pennsylvania Structural Slate Company’s slate 
blackboards, made from the same imperishable 
material as rooting slate. 

This the very few sub 
stances that have no pores, and are, therefore, 
non-absorbent and not subject to decay or de 
composition. The surface of these blackboards 
is so highly polished as to assume and retain a 
glass-like smoothness which the crayon 
glides with ease. As there are no pores through 
which the water (from the wet sponge) can en- 
ter, there is no wear out to these blackboards. 

The Pennsylvania Structural Slate Company 
publishes an interesting and practical little book 
showing how to specify natural slate black- 
boards, how to judge them, how to install them 
and what they mean to the architect, the school 
superintendent, the school board, the health au- 
thorities, the taxpayers, the the 
pupils. 


material is one of 


over 


teachers and 


This interesting little brochure is free for the 
asking. All interested in school construction or 
school management will do well to have this lit- 
tle booklet handy. 


New Art Catalog sent on receipt of Fifty Cents, which amount will 
be deducted from first order amounting to Five Dollars or more. 





“NEARING HOME” by Dicksee 
Price 8.00 F. O. B. Chicago. 


FOR APRIL ONLY 


For the Benefit of the Schools 


“ We are publishing the wonderful picture “NEARING HOME" by Dicksee in a gen- 


vine Royal Sepia, size 30x40 inside measure, framed in quarter sawed oak, price 
Chicago 
singly it would cost $17.00. 


the benefit of not only wholesale price, but of the manufacturer's cost. 


“We must succeed in selling the entire thousand to pay out, and if we do we will 


W onderful Pictures in a Remarkable Size for the Price.”’ 
and shall deem it a favor if superintendents and teachers will submit a list of ten 
classic pictures from which to select the subjects. 


This picture is high grade in every particular. 


Made 
Made in thousand lots, $8.00. 


This gives the schools 





ADDRESS 





National Art Supply Company 


NOT INCORPORATED 


. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














in CASH 
PRIZES to Boys and 
Girls sending in the 

best CRAYOGRAPHINGS. 


and 








% 





win the valuable prizes. 


upon request. 


THE MYEM DRINKING FOUNTAIN. 
The accidental meeting of the streams of two 
garden hoses suggested the idea of this foun- 
tain. Old in principle, yet new in execution, the 
Myem drinking fountain promises to become 
one of the best in the market. The interest 
manifested by visitors to the meeting of the 
department of superintendence argues very well 
indeed for the fountain. It is something new 
which certainly will attract the attention of the 
American school building public. 

The principle upon which this new drinking 
fountain is based is this: Four or eight 
streams of water are brought to a point at 
which the water naturally rises in a fountain. 
With good or bad pressure the water rises suf- 
ficiently high above the fountain to prevent 
waste, and also to assure only the fountain use 
of the water. The moment the drinker at- 
tempts to use the water from any other part of 
the fountain the water gets into his eyes and 
nose and thus naturally his mouth comes back 
to the fountain. The gentle flow of the jet 
and the natural rise of the water are features 
of the fountain. 

The Myem Sanitary Drinking Fountain is 
made with two models. One has four streams, 
the other eight. The principle in both foun- 
tains is exactly the same, but the two models 
were designed to meet the high and low water 
pressure which is found in different cities. The 
fixture is solid brass, heavily nickled, and may 
be directly connected with a supply water pipe. 
A one inch pipe will supply six fountains. The 
fountain itself is of brass with peculiar curved 
piping to prevent all school boy pranks or ma- 
licious tinkering. 

Physicians in examining the fountain have 
expressed an appreciation of the principle as 
also the execution. The idea of making the 
fountain absolutely sanitary, mechanically per- 
fect, simple in construction and indestructible, 
has attracted attention and has given the 
maker very wide commendation. Also the fact 





Five Hundred PRIZES will be given away absolutely free. 


Have every one of your pupils send in a drawing. 


Enter the contest in earnest at once. 


to get the best results with Crayograph for ten 2 ct. stamps. 


Address: Educational Dept THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, Sandusky, Ohio 





SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEAGHERS 
Beautify your Classrooms and distinguish your school by 
having your pupils win some of these beautiful 








PRIZES 





NO 
ENTRANCE 
FEE 





FREE FOR ALL UNDER 20 YEARS OF AGE 
“CRAYOGRAPHING” 








CONTEST CLOSES MAY 3ist, 1910 


The contest will be divided into classes, taking in all pupils inthe primary and grammar grades and the high school. 


Regular 10 ct. box of Crayograph sent postpaid for five 2 ct. stamps or a handsome booklet included telling how 
Write for 8-page folder telling all about the big prize contest. 





ee 


Myem Drinking Fountain, manufactured by the American 
Sanitary Fountain Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


that a special proposition for schools is to be 
made attracted the attention of school 
people. 

FREE ATLAS FOR SCHOOLS. 
Heating & Ventilating Com 
pany has just issued an excellent Atlas of the 
World, sent 
tendents of schools and members of boards of 
It is a cloth 
printed in 

and 


has 


The Columbus 


which is being free to superin- 
education throughout the country. 
book, beautifully 


with high-gradk 


covered bound, 


rood colors, good 


maps 















jects), given to 10 schools sub- 
mitting the best CRAYOGRAPH 
drawings. 


PRIZE CONTEST 


They are worth trying for. 


Rural schools as well as city schools have an equal chance to 
The awards offered will be an incentive and inspiration to your pupils. 


It will develop hidden talent in some of your boys and girls and stimulate 
interest in their work. Box containing 3 sample sticks (about % actual length) in the three primary colors, sent free, 















$250.00 


FOR SCHOOLS 
in large, beautiful 


Pictures and Busts. 
(Your choice of over 3,000 sub- 
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paper. It is one of these little nuggets which 
at rare times finds a foremost place in the in- 
tricacies of modern commercial life. 


Among others, it contains a map of the world, § 


showing the state organizations, the 
commercial languages and the timber supply, 
It also contains very accurate maps of all the 
countries of the world, a map of each state of 


the Union, a map of the canal zone, as also the 


a map 


routes of Peary and Cook to the North Pole, § 


and Col. Shackleton to the South Pole. The 
volume ends with possibly the best map ever 
published on the Panama Canal. 

On account of its accuracy, this will un 
doubtedly become a valuable atlas. When the 
price of the large commercial atlas is consid 
ered, as also their size and general bulkiness, 
the value of this desk or pocket atlas will be 
apparent. Kvery superintendent of 
schools and every school board is at times im 


come 


terested in commercial or geographic problems 
The Columbus Heating & Ventilating Company 
Atlas answers every question with rapidity and 
accuracy. Copies can be obtained free by writ 
ing to Columbus Ileating & Ventilating Oo, 
125-438 West Town street, Columbus, Ohio. 


A MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 27) 

The rear room on the first floor will have joists 
and girder construction. The balance of rooms 
will have clear span construction, with no joist 
or obstructions. 

The workmanship and materials have 
been specified for the building and contracts 
have been let for $8,400. This includes plumb 
ing and steam heating, but no equipment. The 


best 


architect is Mr. Wm. F. Miller, Springfield 
Ohio. 
Prof. John W. Wilkinson, assistant state 


superintendent for Oklahoma, who recently & 
tablished the Southwest School Men’s Journal 
announces its consolidation with the Oklahom# 
School Herald, of Oklahoma City. 
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GYMNASIUM SUPPLIES 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
STEEL LOCKERS 





FREE CATALOG 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS 
St. Louis, Mo. 











WE BUILD 
SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE 
CATALOGUES 


TAKING THE DETAIL WORK 
OFF BUSY SHOULDERS 


SCHAUM 


Engraving & Printing Co. 
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If you want a home in one of the finest fruit dis- 
tricts of the country, where conditions are ideal, or 
if itis necessary that you secure a home in sunny 
Colorado for the health of some member of your 
family, then you should know about Morrisania 
Ranch, Grand Valley, Colo. 

Some friends of the Fruit-Grower and myself 
have bought this entire ranch of more than 800 
acres. Wehold part of this ranch for ourselves, 
and will develop it to the limit, and offer half of it 
forsale, This land has been cut up into tracts of 
approximately ten acres each, and the price is $300 
per acre, including perpetual water right. 

Fruit-growing is work requiring brains, and re- 
wards are very great. Orchards near Morrisania 

roduce over $1,000 worth of fruit per acre, and 
ast orchards sell for from $2,000 to $4,000 per 
acre, e have orchards in bearing at Morrisania, 
showing that it is ideal for fruits and for a home- 
climate is ideal, with almost 300 days of sunshine a 
year; water is melted snows from mountains back 
ofthe land; scenery is beautiful. An ideal com- 
munity of good people is being built up. Ten acres 
of this land will provide a handsome income, and 
is enough for a family. We will plant your orchard 
and care for it for five years,and you can continue 
your present work until trees will produce an in- 
come. Write for beautiful booklet describing this 
ranch and explaining our proposition to build up 
an ideal community. JAMES M. IRVINE, 


Editor The Fruit-Grower, Box E-3, St. Joseph, Mo. 





ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY 
Stuckstede & Bro., Oreo. 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes 
of best quality Copper and Tin 


2735-2737 Lyon St., cor. Lynch, St. Louis 





SchoolGomdSiurnal 


LEBANON HIGH SCHOOL. 

An imposing and solid appearing structure of pressed brick with 
simple stone trimmings; dignified and imposing without undue or 
namentation is the best description which can be applied to the 
new high school which has been in use in the city of Lebanon, 
Ind., during the past year. 
The building is two stories high with a basement. A large gym 
nasium, two manual training rooms, separate dining rooms for boys 
and girls, shower baths, janitors’ quarters and a heating plant are 
located in the basement. 

The first floor includes four recitation rooms, a commodious as 
sembly hall, a laboratory, teachers’ rest room and an office for the 
superintendent and principal. 


The assembly hall is equipped with 
desks and serves as 


a common study room. It will accommodate, 
with the balcony, about 750 persons. The stage is large enough to 
serve for all school entertainments, lectures and graduation exer 
e1ses, 

On the top floor are found four further recitation rooms, a lee- 
ture room, chemical laborat TV, physics and botany laboratory and 
preparation rooms. 

The hallways are wide and have been equipped with individual 
steel wardrobes and hat racks. Drinking fountains, lavatories and 
toilet rooms for boys and girls have been placed on each floor. The 
plumbing is of the most approved pattern for schoolhouse use. 

The classrooms are finished in hard plaster with yellow pine 
trim and natural slate blackboards. The laboratories are equipped 
with specially designed furniture and modern plumbing. 

The heating plant is a steam system, equipped with a fan for 
ventilation. 

The building cost, 


including heating, architects’ fees and su 
perintendence, $51,854. 


Of this, $8,500 was spent for the heating 
and ventilating plant. The architects are Herbert L. Bass & Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
FRANKLIN SCHOOL, ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


Franklin school at Englewood, N. J.. which has been 
in use during the past year and a half, is a splendid type of the 
best school buildings in the eastern states. 


The hew 


It serves a small com- 
munity as a graded school, including kindergarten. primary and 
clementary classes and as high school as well. 

The exterior is a pleasing adaptation of the colonial, sacrificing 
in no way the problem of lighting classrooms. 


no The walls in the 
building are of 


stone is employed for window 
sills, terrace railing and the remaining exterior trim. The cornices 
are wood. The floors are of mill construction, sound-proofed and 
protected so as to be slow burning. 

The kindergarten and th 


brick, and cement 


grade rooms occupy the first floor. 
The high school study hall, recitation rooms and laboratories oc- 
cupy the second floor and a portion of the third floor. The high 
school department is intended to accommodate a maximum of 216 
students and the grade rooms will comfortably hold 370 children. 
The classrooms ar that 
children each and four forty-two each 
All walls in the interior are finished in hard plaster. 
rooms have 


seated so four will accommodate forty 


The class- 
trim, hard maple floors and natural slate 
The laboratories are fitted with cases of chestnut and 
tables of the same material with slate tops. 


chestnut 
blac k boards. 


The heating system is an indirect system with plenum fans and 
mixing dampers. A small amount of direct radiation has been 
provided for extremely cold weather. Heated vent flues are placed 
in each room with openings at the floor. The heating plant, in- 
cluding ventilation, cost $9,300. 

The sanitary conveniences include enameled iron range closets 
and enameled iron basins placed in the basement. Private toilets 
are connected with the board of edueation room, the teachers’ room 
and the kindergarten. Sanitary drinking fountains are located in 
various parts of the building. 

The entire structure, complete, cost $88,500, or about 17! » cents 
per cubie foot. Taylor & Mosley, New York City 


MADISON SCHOOL. 
The new publie school under construction at 
(see illustration on page 13), was designed by Mr. H. King Conk- 
lin of Newark and Madison, N. J. It oceupies a site of 106,000 
square feet and measures 101x72 feet. 


, are the architects. 


Madison, N. J. 


The exterior is of brick and concrete has been employed liber- 
ally in the construction. The building is practically fireproof and 
contains eight classrooms, a kindergarten, a teachers’ 
office for the principal and a large assembly hall. 

The basement has been divided equally between the sexes. In 
the boys’ division there are, in addition to a playroom, a manual 
training room, a bicycle room, space for the janitor and a toilet 
room. On the opposite side there is a playroom for the girls, do 
mestie science room and toilet. 


room, an 


The first floor contains four standard classrooms and a kinder- 
garten. The corridor, which runs from one end of the building to 
the other, is fireproof. 

The assembly hall on the second floor is capable of seating £00 
persons. 

The cost of the building complete is $43,000, exclusive of archi- 
tects’ fees. The property cost about $12,000, making the entire 
cost, approximately, $60,000. 
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PREVENTION 


organisms. 

them. The 
swishes the dust and germs into the air and 
affords an opportunity for them to circulate 


OF DISEASE 
CONTAGION AMONG 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


How it Can Be Accomplished 


prevention of disease contagion 


2 
among schoo! children has long been a 


subject of serious study and exhaustive 


experimentation 


Medical Science has demonstrated that dis- 


ease contagion is easily transmitted by dweft, 
and that circulating 
greatest carrier and distributer of 
germs known. The true remedy then-—the 
true preventive of disease transmission—lies 
in the extermination of dust and its millions 
of living bacilli. 


dust, moreover, is the 
disease 


Dusty floors simply teem with these micro- 
Sweeping will not dispose of 
action of the broom merely 


with every current of air. We must, then, 


Tegard dry-sweeping as particularly danger- 
ous, and there should be a crusade in every 
school, every store, in every public building 
against the practice. 





Standard Floor Dressing has proved the 
most effective dust collector and floor pre- 
servative yet discovered. It does not evapo- 
rate, and floors on which it is used require but 
three or four treatments a year to secure 
gratifying results. 

Where Standard Floor Dressing is used the 
dust adheres to the floor and may be collected 
and disposed of without polluting the atmos- 
phere, so that the dangers from dry-sweeping 
may now be entirely eliminated. 

There are thousands of schools throughout 
the country using Standard Floor Dressing 
with remarkable success, and it is a fact that 
the health of many communities has been 
advanced by the use of this preparation on the 
floors of schools, stores and public buildings. 

Standard Floor Dressing is not, however, 
intended for household use, and no one should 
attempt to apply it to home floors. 

Standard Floor Dressing, besides being the 
logical remedy for the dust evil, is also a 
splendid floor preservative. Floors on which 
it is used will not crack or split and will last 
much longer than untreated floors. 

To prove that our claims for Standard Floor 
Dressing are capable of actual demonstration, 
we are making an offer to officials in charge of 
public buildings and schools. We will treat 
the floor of one room or corridor free of all cost, 
so that you can personally see that the Stand- 
ard Floor Dressing will most effectually keep 
down the dust and thus lessen the danger of 
contagion. To localities far removed from our 
agencies we will send free sample with full 
directions for applying. 

We will be pleased to send particulars and 
our book, ‘Dust and its Dangers,” 
to any address upon request. 

Standard Floor Dressing is 
sold nearly everywhere in bar- 
rels, half-barrels and in one and 
five galloncans. If not to be had 
in your locality we will quote 
prices on application. Address 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
( Incorporated ) 


SLATE Soon | aan 


BLACKBOARDS 


THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO. 
SELLERS BLDG. BANGOR, PA. 
L AT H E Oueren ‘aan ~ 


CHUCKS, TOOLS AND DOGS 


| SHEPARD LATHE CO. 
| 131 W. 2nd St. CINCINNATI, O. 
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. Alabama. 
Gunterville—School will be erected; $25,000. 
Birmingham—Archts. Warren & Welton have 
plans for Mercy Home Industrial School ; $25,000. 
Anniston—Archt. Chas. W. Carlton has plans for 
Leighton Ave. School. 


Arkansas. 

Russellville—2-story school will be erected ; $12,- 
000. Ft. Smith—Bids were received for manual 
training and science school. Addition will be 
built for high school ; $75,000. 

California. 

Longbeach—Propose issuance of bonds for high 
school and polytechnic school. Redlands—s$85,000, 
bonds, were voted for two polytechnic schools. 
San Leandro—Contract has been let for 16-room 
grammar school. Fresno—High school will be 
erected; $60.000. Claremont—High school will 
be erected ; $75,000. Lincoln—$20,000, bonds, were 
voted for school. Beaumont—Plans are being 
prepared for high school. .San Bruno—School will 
be erected, Huntington Park. Alameda—-School 
will be erected. 

Colorado, 

Trinidad—Archts. I. H. & W. M. Rapp have 
plans for high school. Englewood—Contract was 
let for school ; $30,000. Greeley—Training school 
will be erected for Colored State Normal school. 


Florida. 

Pensacola—5-room school will be erected. 

Georgia. : 

Atlanta—12-room Walker school, 8-room First 
ward school, Third ward school, Fourth ward 
school, Sixth ward, Eighth ward, Copenhill schoo! 
and colored school for Fourth ward will be 
erected. 

Illinois. 

Chicago—Archt. A. F. Hussander has plans for 
3-story Irving Park school. Aledo—School will be 
erected. Chicago—Chicago Hebrew Institute will 
rebuild school. Peoria—School will be erected on 
Moss Ave. Naperville—Site is being considered 
for high school. Chicago—Archt. Albert F. Pash 
ley has plans for school; $100,000. Archts, L. 
Novy & Son have plans for school and hall; $10, 
000. Wilmette—$35,000, bonds, were voted for 
school. Chicago—Archts. Worthman & Steinbach 
have plans for 3-story school. Rockford—Plans 
are being prepared for 12-room school. Evanston 
—Propose erection of school. Chicago—®5-story 
parochial school will be erected, Austin Park; 
$100,000. 

Indiana. 

Crown Point—Archt. Chas. FE. Kendrick, Gary, 
has plans for 5-room school; $6,000. Lewis—4 
room township school will be erected. Prairie 
Creek—8-room township school will be erected. 
Greensburg—2-story township school will be 
erected. Bluffton—Archt. Chas. Houck has plans 
for 2-story school. Ellettsville—School will be 
erected ; $20,000. Jasonville—High school will be 
erected; $15,000. Galveston—2-story school will 
be erected. Rome City—Archts. Griffith & Fair, 
Ft. Wayne, are preparing plans for school; $35, 
000. Seymour—Archts, Foltz & Parker, Indian 
apolis, have plans for high school; $60,000. Coy 
ington—Bids will be received for school. Peru 
High school will be erected ; $100,000, Vincennes 
Archts. Campbell & Osterhage have prepared plans 
for 2-story addition to high school ; $20,000. Terre 
Haute—Plans are being prepared for Davis Park 
school and manual training school. Evansville 
Propose erection of high school ; $106,000. Griffith 
—Plans were approved for 8-room school ; $25,000, 
Deerfield—4-room school will be erected. 


LIGHT FOR 
SCHOOLS 


By having the 
shades hung on 
Johnson's Shade 
Adjusters. Now 
adopted in hun- 
dreds of schools 
and greatly ap 
preciated. 

Satisfaction 

guaranteed 


Small expense. 


R. R. Johnson, mfr. 
163 Randolph St. 
CHICAGO, ILL 





lowa. 


Templeton — School 
will be erected. Coun- LEWIS & KITCHEN 
ceil Bluffs—Parochial 
school will be erected; 
$20,000. Boone Plans 


“ ° . 1 
have been adopted for eatin enti 
school, Lansing School and ing ngineers 


will be erected. Rutland 
School will be erected, 


Lake township. Cen- CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 


terville High school 


Sine pele ine Pe MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 


terson, Omaha, Neb., 


Dotan’ Gotues: Sia, DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 


000. Carroll - School 

“Propose erection ot || SEPTIC TANKS GARBAGE CREMATORIES 
high scl l. Be tt— 

ees, will be go 1200 Michigan Ave. Ninth and Broadway 
Storm Lake — Propose CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


issuance of bonds for 
erection of high school. 
Indianola—Archt. A. H. 
Gilliland has plans for school, Palmyro town- Alberta—Archts. Chandler & Park, Racine, Wis, 
ship. Stockport—High school will be erected. have plans for school ; $125,000, 

Mason City—School will be erected. Malcom 
School will be erected. 





Vississippi. 
Shannon—School will be erected 


Lansas, . . 
I Vissouri. 


Humboldt—High school will be erected ; $20,000, Caruthersville High school will be erected 
Wichita—Archt. Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo., Platte City—Bids have been advertised for high 
has plans for school; $250,000. Plainville—2 school. Webb City—High school will be erected: 
story parochial school will be erected. Englewood $90,000, Festus—4-room school will be erected. 


Plans are being prepared for school. Sylvan 
Grove—School will be erected ; $12,000. Osborne 
2-story school will be erected. Independence 


Vontana. 
Butte—Plans have been prepared for Franklin 
: school. Virginia City—Propose issuance of bonds 
Archt. F. N. Bender has plans for business col- for erection of addition. 
lege; $25,000. Neodosho—Archt. E. J. Nichols, 
Bartlesville, Okla., has plans for high school ; $50, 
000. MePherson—PVPropose issuance of bonds for 


Vebraska. 

Lexington—Plans are being discussed for high 
lai school, Ravenna—High school will be erected. 
SCHOO! : Bloomfield—Archt. Wm. L. Steele, Sioux City. Ta 

Kentucky. has ai : . ; re 
: oe las plans for parochial school ; $11,000. Omaha— 
Eminence—Archt. V. P. Collins, Louisville, has Site was purchased for manual training school. 


plans for school; $15,000. Louisville—Colored Fullerton—Propose erection of school. Bristow— 
school will be erected. Burlington—Site was pur- School will be erected; $12,000. Stanton—Pro- 
chased for county high school. pose issuance of bonds for high school 
Louisiana, Vew Jersey. 
Jonesboro—Arechts. Smith & Bathel, Monroe Millburn—aAreht. R. C. Hutchinson, New York, 


» 


has plans for 2-story school. East Orange—<Arehts. 
Walker & Hazzard, New York, have plans for pri- 
vate school; $10,000. Linden—Archt. Louis Quien, 


have plans for 10-room school. Castor—Contract 


was let for 2-story school. 


Maine. Jr., Elizabeth, has plans for school ; $80,000, 
Waterville—Propose erection of high school. ie Been 
Maryland. Logan Site was selected for school 
Baltimore—Arechts. Baldwin & Pennington have yew York 


plans for school No, 51; $107,000. Hawthorne—Plans have been prepared for 


Vassachusetts. school, Irvington—Arechts. Ewing & Chappell, 
Chicopee—Archts. Geo. P. B. Alderman & Co., New York, have plans for school; $100,000, Law- 
rence—Archt. Wm. Adams, New York. has plans 
for school; $80,000. New York—Arecht. Jos. H. 
McGuire has plans for school; $45,000. Albany— 
Iligh school will be erected. New York—S$900,000 


Ilolyoke, have plans for 2-story school; $30,000. 
Lawrence—Archt. John Ashton has plans for 16 
room grammar school; $90,000. Archt. Win. P. 
Brae Bee pean _ oo parochial armel. has been appropriated for Washington Irving 
Archt. James Flannigan has plans for 15-room school, Archt. C. B. J. Snyder hes plans tm 
school. Clinton—Areht. F. T. Lent, Leominster, story school. Schenectady—Plans have been pre 


has plans for 2-story school; $20,000. Watertown pared fo th school. Buffalo—Propose erection 
High school will be erected ; $140,000. soston of State ! wil school. Albion—-Propose erection 
Plans have been prepared for five schools. of school, 
Mansfieid—Propose erection of high school. Law North Carolina. 
rence—S8-room and 6-room school will be erected. Marshville—Contract was let for school; $10; 
OO 


Michigan. North Dakota. 


2-room school will be erected. Bordulae 
Plans are being prepared for school. 


Traverse City—Archt. T. BE. Moore has plans for Orr 
2-story school ; $16,000. Monroe—lIligh school will 
be erected. Ortonville—Plans are being prepared 
for school. Fremont—Plans have been prepared 
for school, Dist. No. 6. North Braneh—Primary 
school will be erected. 


Ohio. 
Monroeville—Archt. Vernon Redding, Mansfield, 
has plans for school; $20,000. Findlay—Archts. 


Vinnecsota,. 
Caledonia Parochial 
school will be erected ; 


cstt’Soae | THE PECK-HAMMOND CO. 


School will be erected, Heating and Ventilating Engineers 


Belgrade township 
Floodwood—School will 


be erected; — $15,000. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Chisholm—Propose erec- 


Are prepared to furnish any system of heating 
$120,000. Litchfield—8- and ventilation desired 

room school will be Nite ROOT eer - > poeit ALSO —_-F---- eee 
erected: $20,000. Tri- Automatic Flushing and Dry Closets 
umph $8,000, bonds, WRITE US 


were voted for school. 


tion of 20-room school; 
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Just off the Press 


ASHBY’ 


DESIGNS OF 


SCHOOLS and LIBRARIES 


The most complete book of its kind ever published 


We develop your ideas into a practical set of plans and specifications 
which can be executed to the smallest detail. 
within your means and to your entire satisfaction. 


“Ashby’s Designs of Schools and Libraries,” 


of school buildings. 


NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, 





& Merriam, 
$25,000. 


Howard Columbus, have plans for 
school ; Mason—Archts. C. C. & E. A. 
Weber, Cincinnati, have plans for school ; $25,000. 
Trenton—Plans have been prepared for school. 
Grove City—High school will be erected. Mt. 
Healthy—School will be erected ; $50,000. Barber 
ton—School will be erected; $10,000. Belmore 

Archts. S. P. Stewart & Sons, Bowling Green, 
have plans for 1-story school. Campbellstown 

Archt. C. W. Taylor, Newcastle, has plans for 8 


room school. Wilmington—Propose erection of 
high school. Bucyrus—2-story school will be 
erected; $18,000. Cincinnati—Contract was _ let 


for colored school, Walnut Hills. Alliance—Plans 
have been prepared for high school and ward 
school. Middletown Three schools will be 


erected. 
Oklahoma. 
Woodward—Archt. R. G. Kirsch, St. Louis, has 
plans for school; $65,000. Pauls Valley—Archts. 
sarry & Smith, Paris, Tex., are preparing plans 


for 3-story school. Vinita—Archt. J. W. Roberts, 
Claremore, has plans for 38-story high school. 
Crowder—School will be erected; $15,000. Cleve 


land—Archt. L. Hl. Babcock, 
plans for high school; $20,000. 


has 
$15.- 


sartlesville, 
Kingfisher 


000, bonds, were voted for school. Alva—School 
will be erected. 
Oregon, 

Salem—Plans are being discussed for erection 
of school. Astoria—Bids were opened for high 
school Klamath Falls—Contract was let for 
grammar school. Lakeview—Propose erection of 
school. Wallowa—Propose erection of school. 

Pennsylvania. 

Oreland—Archts. Schermerhorn & Phillips, Phil- 
adelphia, have plans for 2-story school; $6,000. 
Phoenixville—High school will be erected; $11,- 
000. Middletown—Arecht. C. Howard Lloyd, Har- 
risburg, has plans for 12-room school; $50,000. 


Wysox—Archt. S. O. Lacey, Binghamton, N. Y., 
has plans for 4-room school. Old Forge—2-story 
school will be erected, Catasauqua—Plans are 
being prepared for high school; $25,000. Pitts 


burg—Archts. Rutan & Russell have plans for 
high school ; $1,200,000. Titusville—Archt. Joseph 


Brenot, Oil City, has plans for 8-room school; 
$25,000. Philadelphia—Contract was let for paro 






THE LAWTON 
SIMPLEX PRINTER 


It is the sim- 
plestandcheap- 
est duplicating 
process ever 
invented. Its 
work is an ex- 
act fac- simile 
of ordinary 
. writing. Draw- 
mgs can be reproduced in several colors at 
one printing. One hundred copies of the orig- 
imal can be reproduced in twenty minutes. 
Copies of examination questions; the words 
of asong; problems for the class; programs 
of school exercises; any kind of work can be 
duplicated on this printer. The original is 
written on any ordinary paper, with any pen, 
and from this 100 copies can be made. 





Send for circulars and samples of work. 


HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY 
42 Murray St.. New York 59 Dearborn St., Chicago 







containing 93 designs 
(perspective and floor plans) of schools ranging from one to 
thirty rooms, will be sent to those interested in the erection 


Medinah Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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of fourteen Government Schools in Alaska 
dence of the exceptiona! merit and completeness embodied in our benches, 


SchooFomd Final 


You can build 


school; $20,000. Bridgeton 
prepared for high school ; $60,000. 
South Carolina. 
School will be erected. 
Tennessee. 
School will be erected ; $15,000, 
School will be erected. 

Texas. 
Colorado—School will be rebuilt. Beaumont 
Proposals have been received for Millard school 
and North End ward school. Commerce—2-story 
school will be erected. Alvin—Arecht. R. L. Pierce, 
San Antonio, has plans for 2-story school ; $20,000. 
Groesbeck—School will be erected ; $25,000. Semi- 
nole—2-story school will be erected. Falfurrias 
High school will be erected; $25,000. Milano 
School will be erected. Lueders—2-story school 
will be erected; $10,000. Killeen—School will be 


Plans will be 


Elko 


Henning 
mantown 


Ger 


erected. Milford—$20,000, bonds, were voted for 
school. Abbott—$12,000, bonds, were voted for 
school. Carlton—2-story school will*be erected. 
McDade—2-story school will be erected. West 
Bonds will be issued for erection of school. San 
Antonio—Site has been purchased for military 
school. Utah. 

Provo—Archt. T. T. Davies has plans for 2 


story school ; $25,000. 
Virginia, 

Chester—Agricultural school will be erected; 
$15,000. Disputanta—Plans have been prepared 
for school; $8,000. 

Washington. 
High school will be erected ; $27,000. 
2-story school will be erected; $55,000. 
Hanford—2-story school will be erected ; $10,000. 
Chehalis—Archts. C. Lewis Watson & Co., Seattle, 
have plans for 8-room school; $25,000. Anacortes 

Plans are being prepared for high school. Mon 
roe—$60,000, bonds, were voted for high school. 
West Virginia. 

School will be erected. 

Wisconsin, 

Lomira—Archt. J. E. Hennen, Fond du Lac, has 
plans for school; $14,000. Richland Center 
Archts. Parkinson & Dockendorf, La Crosse, have 
plans for high school; $60,000. Nelson—School 
will be erected, Dist. No. 4. Kenosha—4-room 
school will be erected. Wausau—2-story school 


Ritzville 
Seattle 


Hollidays Cove 


The 





". others 


T= = Kansas City, 


Minneapolis, 


E. H. SHELDON & CO., 8O N. May St., Chicago 


Nelson Ventilated Double Latrines = 
Usedin New St. Louis Schools and in over one hundred other places 





LATHES, 
BENCHES 


VISES 
Sent on Approval 


following are 
among the cities which, 
for the past five years, 
have found our Vises and 
Benches entirely satisfac- 
tory to the exclusion of all 
Seattie, Denver, 
St. Paul, 
Omaha, 
Louisville and Nashville. 
In October, 1908, the Government selected one of our standard Benches for the equipment 
We feel that we could hardly offer greater evi- 


No Foul Odors 


can remain in school toilet 
rooms, where you use 


Nelson’s 
Ventilated 
Hopper Latrines 


AND 


Ventilated Urinals 


(Automatic Flush) 


Write us for information and 
booklet, A Few 
Points on Sanitation 


for Schools,” 
MANUFACTURED BY 


N. O. NELSON MEG. CO. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


will be erected. Tomah—Parochial school will be 


erected. Milton—Propose erection of high school: 
$15,000. Racine—Propose erection of school. 
Marinette—Propose erection of school. Columbus 


Propose erection of county training school. Mel- 

len—High school will be erected ; $50,000, 
Wyoming. 
Plans have been prepared for school. 

Mr. Ittner Retained. 

Mr. Wm. B. Ittner, who recently resigned as 
official architect for the St. Louis board of edu- 
cation, has been engaged by the school authori- 
ties on a commission Ile will prepare 
plans for new schools and will, in a general way, 
superintend the construction of buildings 
planned by himself and now under way. 

Mr. Ittner is not the designer of the proposed 
high school at Topeka, as stated in our March 


issue. 


Rawlins 


basis. 


The Pittsburg school authorities have finally 
selected architects to design the proposed Cen- 


tral high school, concerning which there has 
been a controversy for more than three years. 
Rutan & Russell, Pittsburg, are the favored 


firm. 

President C. J. Schmidt of the Dayton, O., 
school board, has recently stated that it costs 
approximately $710 to send a child through 
the schools from the kindergarten to gradua- 
tion in the high Of this the high 
school consumes $350, or nearly one-half. 


school. 
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Over 100 schools are now using this lathe. 


MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENTS 


We give you an opportunity to see how they 
look and work under your conditions. You can- 
not afford to buy these important items by guess 
or hearsay. 


Write for illustrated Catalogue 
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SANITARY EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOLS. 
(Concluded from page 17) 

The hot water supply may be provided for 
by the use of a tank and hot water heater of 
suitable capacity, or a tank and steam coil 
if a high pressure steam system is available. 
In the latter event, the use of an instantaneous 
automatic hot water heater is preferable to a 
tank with steam coil, being more economical 
in the consumption of steam and having the 


CASH FOR SCHOOL BOOKS 


We pay the highest cash prices for 
New and Second Hand School 
Books. 


Write today for our Latest Book 
Wanted Catalog. 


KEYSTONE BOOK CO., 
18-26 E. Van Buren St., 
CHICAGO 








“CUE-ROQUE” GAME TABLES 





FOR THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS, BOYS’ CLUBS 
AND RECREATION ROOMS 


These Tables and our Shuffle Boards, ‘“Cue-Bowlette’”’ Tables, and many 
other substantial games, large and small, in constant successful use in the 
social centers of Milwaukee and many other schools. Write for Catalog 
and price list. 


THE “IMPROVED” SHUFFLE SOARD Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ANERIGAN PORTABLE HOUSE GD 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 













School, House 


We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


KOOL OF Voice, Body and Mind trained for culture and 
professional power. 8 Summer Terms, Bos- 

E PRESSION ton, Asheville, Eureka Springs, Seattle and 
Chicago. Winter Term opens Uct.5. All ad- 

vances in vocal and expressive training for 30 years have centered in this 
School and the books of its Pres., 5S. S. Curry, Ph. D. Drop postal for 


free booklet and notice of Book on Voice. » Copley Sq., Boston. 


AMES & ROLLINSON COMPANY 


AIM MAAAL 


BEST QUALITY AT MODERATE COST-FOR | oR (0) 
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& A. K. JOHNSTON’S 


lhe World’s Standard 


Maps 
;' t Geographical Accuracy’’ 


A) incre 





advantage in that the temperature of the hot 
water can be controlled and prevent overheat- 
ing of the water and subsequent scalding. 

Fire standpipes of two or two and one-half 
inches diameter running from basement to 
top floor, with one and one-half inch outlets 
on each floor, must be provided for; each out- 
let to have approved pattern hose reels with 
fifty or a hundred fect of unlined linen hose 
and hose valves. 





Roll-Rim Wash-basins for Schools. 


This briefly summarizes the 
ment for 


sanitary equip- 
modern schools and shows the im- 
mense progress that has been made in proper 
sanitation of these buildings since it became 


recognized that the insanitary condition of 
immediate attention and 
radical changes. Much credit indeed must be 


given the intelligent members of the boards of 


our schools needed 





New Type of Urinal made of China-ware. 


education throughout the country for recogniz- 


ing the necessity of these 


have aided so much in the improvement of 
responsibility of the 
members of the boards of education is a great 


these conditions. The 


one, and the duty they owe to the common- 
wealth and the community in general in prop- 
erly safeguarding the life and health of our 
rising generation, is one that must ever actuate 


and influence their action in the 
tion of their office. 


Acknowledgment For the use of the illustrations 


Sons, Chicago. 


changes, and who 


administra- 


in 
this article, the publisher is indebted to James B. Clow & 


When a business man wants a stenog- 
rapher for a position of responsibility, he 
gets in touch with The Smith Premier Employ- 
ment Department. Because he knows that 
graduates from business schools where The 
Smith Premier is used are thinkers—brain 
workers. 

The Smith Premier straight line, key-for- 
every-character keyboard, where practically 
every operation is controlled, makes the 
work of the hands so simple and natural 
that the mind is left absolutely free for 
mental work. And that is just the character- 
istic that distinguishes the efficient stenog- 
rapher from the mediocre. 


The Sih Premier {pe Mm CO., 


SYRACUSE, 





There is a reason for it, when 7,500 
No. 2 Victor Typewriters 


are ordered by one concern, after a careful investigation of all the 
various machines in the market. 


The International Correspondence Schools of Scranton, Pa., didn’t 
make this selection hurriedly—they were months doing it—tests of 
all machines were made, 


The Victor won the order by its superior construction; its dura- 
bility under heavy work; its adaptability to all classes of work; its 
improved devices and its ease of operation. 


The combination of all these excelling, practical features is 
what did it. 


Catalogue and booklet free. 
Some good territory still open. 


Victor Typewriter Company 
812-814 Greenwich St., New York 
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Durand-Steel 
Locker Co. 


1243 American Trust Bidg. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 





425 Vanderbilt Bidg 
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MR. R. W. MOORE, 
President. 


MR. J. C. MOORE, 
Secretary and Manager. 


MR. W. A. MOORE, 
Vice-President and Superintendent. 


Management of the Columbia School Supply Company. 


A GROWING INDUSTRY. 


Just ten years ago the editor of the Ameri- 
ean School Board Journal visited the plant 
of the Columbia School Supply Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. The Moore brothers had recently 
purchased the entire building and stock of the 
original Crowell Cabinet Company. It will 
be recalled that this company had originally 
been organized in 1895 for the manufacture of 
scientific apparatus and school supplies. Its 
principal product was the Crowell laboratory 
cabinets for physics, which now are used in 
more than 50,000 high schools, seminaries, 
academies and colleges throughout the United 
States and foreign countries. 

At the time of this visit the company was 
just being reorganized, with R. W. Moore, 
president ; W. A. Moore, vice-president and su- 


perintendent, and J. C. Moore, secretary and 
treasurer. Although the plant was small, the 


employes few and the output limited, the pros- 
pects for a big business were excellent. The 
entire country was a field to be cultivated. The 
schoolroom was a specialty whose requirements 
were appreciated. The goods already made 
were meritorious and it only required well 
directed effort to unquestionably meet with de- 
served encouragement. The Moore brothers 
realized this and with characteristic energy and 
enthusiasm, the work had been begun which 
spelled success in every letter. 

During the recent meeting of the Depart 
ment of Superintendence of the National Ed- 
ucation Association, the writer again visited 
the plant of the Columbia School Supply Com- 
pany. Surprises were in store on every hand. 
Not only had the plant inereased many times 
over, but on every side improved 
and improved methods assured the scientific 
production of excellent school material. In 
like manner, the Crowell cabinet had been sup- 
plemented by a great variety of other scien 
tific instruments. Steel furniture of all kinds, 
from the Sanitary Steel Adjustable Desk to a 
complete line of manual training benches, 
teachers’ desks, superintendents’ draw- 
ing tables, etc., was being made with rapidity, 
grace and beauty. A series of buildings, each 
complete in itself and added to the original 
structure, proved the growth in every depart 
ment. 

Much of the success of the company, it must 
be remembered, is due to the successful opera- 
tion of “The Columbia Plan” which the com- 
pany placed in operation a few years ago. This 
plan has as its motto, “From the factory to 
the schoolroom,” and assures in all cases a 
saving of the cost of salesmen, commission- 
man and the profits to dealers. The elim- 
ination of these items of expense insures lower 
prices on goods or better goods for the same 
money. 

To make the plan feasible and absolutely 
perfect in operation, there is no charge made 
for packing. This item has always been con- 
sidered difficult and is eliminated in favor of 
the purchaser. Then every shipment is guar 
anteed safe delivery. There is no trouble with 
railroads. Unsatisfactory 
turned after five days. 


machinery 


desks, 


goods may be re- 





Every sale is backed by 


years of experience and is given that individ- 


ual attention which alone assures continued 
repeat orders. 

Much of the business for this company is 
secured by a catalogue which may be very 
properly ealled an encyclopedia of school sup- 
plies and equipment. It is well printed, 
amply illustrated, and explains in detail the 
various methods of manufacture, and includes 
descriptions of goods, sizes and prices. Every- 
thing is quoted at net cost to convenience 
school officials and avoid the necessity of figur- 
ing discounts. One glance through it assures 
a well selected line, as also a variety which 
assures range in selection. 

But the Columbia School Supply Company 
has done more than merely manufacture a line 
of goods. As an aid to teachers and pupils, 
it has produced a number of free publications 
intended to disseminate information on scien- 
tific and practical subjects. Prominent among 
these are: Fifty-Four Experiments in Phys- 
ics, as adopted by New York and other state 
authorities; Fifty-Two Experiments in Chem- 
istry; How to Use and Care for the Miero- 
scope; How to Use and Care for the Static 
Machine; Directions for Wireless Telegraphy ; 
Directions for Manual Training in Woodwork ; 
How to Set Black Boards. 

If, during the past ten years, the 
School Supply Company has met 
cess—and it certainly has—that 
been well merited. 


Columbia 
with suc- 
suecess has 
The three Moore brothers 
have given the business the impetus of their 
personality. ‘They have been enterprising, in- 
dustrious and painstaking, never selling a 
shoddy article and only placing new articles on 
the market after the test of time and expe- 
rience assured their place in the educational 
world. Each of the Moores is cheerful and 
still young. Fach is a “live wire” and pos- 
sesses all those elements which foretell an un- 
doubted suecess. The American School Board 
Journal wishes them much success and all the 
good luck which they have merited. 
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For a Copy of this Catalog write to 


BOSTON SCULPTURE CO., 
819 Main Street, 
MELROSE, MASS. 9-25 


A VENTURE OF NOTE. 

The National Art Supply Co., 228 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, IL, has announced series of 
pictures which promise to revolutionize school- 
room decoration throughout the country. The 
entire series may very well be called, in the 
words of their originator, “wonderful pictures, 
in remarkable size, for the price.” 

For the month of April the company has 
produced “Nearing Home,” by Dicksee. The 
picture is a royal sepia, in size 30x40 inches, 
inside measure, framed in quarter-sawed oak, 
polished and stained to harmonize with the 
tone of the picture. The price, f. o. b., Chi- 
cago, for this remarkable production, is $8.00. 
The publishers’ company guarantee the picture 
to be high class in every detail and stand ready 
to allow a return if not entirely satisfactory. 

If the venture proves succeggful, and super- 
intendents and teachers chan West an interest, 
the company will get out one “wonderful pic- 
ture, in a remarkable size, for the price,” each 
month, since it is only possible to make a low 
price by producing each picture in large quan- 
tities. Further information concerning the 


pictures may be obtained by reading their ad- 
vertisement on page 33 of this paper. 
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Merchants. 


“HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT” 
USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 


A light, composite, fine powder, 
or in water by spraying. 
Currant Worms, Potato Bugs, Cabbage Worms, Lice, Slugs, Sow Bugs, 
etc., and it is also strongly impregnated with fungicides. 
in Popular Packages at Popular Prices. 


easily distributed either by duster, 
Thoroughly reliable in killing 


("Put up 
Sold by Seed Dealers and 


HAMMOND'S SLUG SHOT WCRKS, FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
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AMONG BOOKMEN. 

J. T. Guffin, who represented Longmans, 
Green & Company for several years, has retired 
from active service and resides at Chicago. 
“Since I quit the book business,” said Mr. 
Guffin recently, “I have had at least a chance 
to get acquainted with my family. I may re- 
enter the work, but I shall take plenty of time 
to think about it.” 

Fred W. Arbury and W. H. Maddock look as 
if they were of one age. Both are young and 
handsome looking, and yet Arbury is Mad- 
dock’s senior by fifteen years. 

Mr. H. L. Steele is the new representative of 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Company in Ohio. He 
makes his headquarters in Columbus. 

Theodore C. Morehouse, who has been con- 
nected with the San Franciseo office of The 
Macmillan Company for several years, and is 
one of the most popular and successful of Cali- 
fornia bookmen, has been appointed manager of 
The Maemillan Company’s Pacific coast branch, 
which has charge of all their business west of 
the Rocky mountains. 

Mr. E. B. Wicker is the new representative 
for Scott, Foresman & Co., in Iowa and Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. Lucien V. La Taste, southern manager 
for Prang Educational Company, is being as- 
sisted by Mr. L. B. Chapman. 

Mr. W. H. Van Fossan, agent for Macmillan 
Co., has charge of the Ohio field, with head- 
quarters at Oberlin. 

Has Become a Texan. 

The several school men who attended the re- 
cent Indianapolis mecting were gathered one 
evening in a room at the Claypool Hotel. 
Among them were State Supt. Bralley, C. Z. 
Benton and others. Mr. B. D. Berry, the pub- 
lisher of the Berry Copybooks which 
adopted by the state of Texas about a 
ago, was also present. 

“T believe that all gentlemen present,” re- 
marked someone, “are genuine Texans.” 

“Yes, except one,” replied Mr. Barton, “I 
believe Mr. Berry is a Texan by adoption.” 


were 
year 


THE OPERATION OF THE ELDRED PRO. 
GRAM CLOCK. 

A program clock which has been on the mar- 

ket several years and which has met with 

favor is the Eldred Program Clock. The out- 


fit consists, first, of a self-winding Master Clock 
This 


of an 80 or 60-beat pendulum. clock 





Eldred Program-Clock System. 


makes and breaks a platinum contact every 
minute and with only this to do, is not over- 
loaded to prevent keeping perfect time. Sec- 
ond, the program cylinder, located in a sep- 
arate cabinet, with a selector relay, a timing 
relay and a live relay, some condensers and 
three switches. 

The duties of these parts are as follows: 
The selector relay operates the magnet which 
turns the cylinder every five minutes. Between 
these five minutes, it operates a timing relay, 
which can be set to ring the belis from one to 
thirty seconds or any part thereof. The bells 
are grouped in sets of ten and attached to 
the live relays, which are operated directly: by 
the timing relay. 

The cylinder has a surface divided into 
twelve hours and each hour divided into five 


minutes. There is a 
hole spaced at each 
five-minute mark and 
in these holes brass 
pins can be _ inserted 
according to whatever 
the school periods are. 
As the cylinder rotates 
from one _ five-minute 
period to another, the 
pins engage with fin- 
ger springs, complet- 
ing the bell circuit, 
and, as above stated, 
the bells are controlled 
for the length of ring 


| Plaster 
Casts 


tique, Mediaeval 


by the timing relay never failed to receive the 
between the rotating highest award when placed in 
of the cylinder. The competition with other makes. 


eylinder can be made 


to accommodate from 

one program to fifty C. Hennecke 
or larger if needed. Formators. 
Any number of bells 


can be operated from Milwaukee, . 
ach program or sched- - —_ 
ule. 

The selector relay has another duty also, and 
that is to operate secondary clocks, which can 
be placed about the school, either in the class- 
rooms or corridors. These clocks are grouped, 
twenty to one relay. 

The whole system is operated by a twenty- 
four-volt battery, either a storage type or other 
style, which, if properly set up, will last for a 
school season. Every electric current, where 
the current is broken, is protected from burn- 
ing by condensers. These condensers absorb 
the flash or spark as a sponge absorbs water 
and gives protection and long life to the plati 
num contacts. 

The three switches referred to have each a 
separate duty. No. 1 cuts off bell; No. 2 cuts 
off cylinder magnet; No. 3 euts off the battery 
entirely, while a fourth would cut off the see- 
ondary clocks should they be used. 

It is all built on lines of the very best. Each 


part is built for that one duty and made 
strong. There is absolutely no wear on any 
part and nothing to give out. It is fully 


guaranteed to be free from any mechanical or 
electrical defects. All of the connections are 
properly tagged and proper diagrams and in 
structions are sent with each outfit. 

In addition to the above apparatus, a fir 
alarm signal which can be operated by hand 
or by pushing a button in any classroom may 
be added. This will give a general alarm at 
all bells. Push buttons can be mounted in 
the eylinder cabinet for special signalling. 

With all outfits there is included a silence 
wheel, which automatically disconnects the 
bells at night and Saturday and Sunday or 
any other day desired, and connects them again 
on the school days. 

Mr. Eldred will be pleased to send any per 
son interested one of his new catalogues which 
he has just published. 


A SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN. 

A drinking fountain which has recently been 
introduced in a large number of cities in the 
New England and Atlantic states is the Spring 
field sanitary fountain, manufactured by the 
Springfield Sanitary Drinking Fountain Com 
pany of Springfield and Chicopee, Mass. 

The device works automatically in that when 
a person desires to drink a pressure upon the 
lever brings the fountain forward in line with 
the mouth, at the same time opening the supply 
valve. The water bubbles up gently in a geyser 
like stream through a filter concealed in the pip 
of the fountain. The height and flow of water 
may be adjusted by means of a regulating screw 
so that the fountain will act uniformly under 
any pressure of water. The filter assures a 
pleasant and healthful drink, free at all times 
from sediment and impurities. When the lever 
is released the arm of the fountain springs back 
automatically and shuts off the water, thus pre 
venting unnecessary waste. 

The ease with which the fountain is operated 
makes it desirable for use in school buildings. 
The bubbling cup is arranged so that the lips 
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will not come in contact with the metal at any 
time and there will be no possibility of contraet- 
ing and spreading disease. 

An illustration of the Springfield fountain in 
use will be found in the advertisement of the 
manufacturers on another page of this journal, 
The commendations printed there should prove 
suggestive to school officials who are in need of 
sanitary drinking devices. Descriptive litera- 
ture and prices will be gladly sent upon request. 


HINTON SCHOOL. 

The new school at Hinton has been especially 
designed to suit the conditions of a small south- 
ern community. 

The style of architecture adopted is a con- 
ventionalized treatment of the mission style, 
so prevalent in California and the southwest. 
The walls are faced with Coffeyville paving 
brick and the windows and doors have lintels 
of white Carthage stone. Extending around the 
entire building is a base course finished with 
white Portland cement matching the limestone 
trimming. Under the eaves there are brackets 
sawed in patterns. On the north, south and 
west sides the gables are decorated with geomet- 
tile. The roof is covered 
with cedar shingles dipped in creosote stain and 
the sash and exterior woodwork is painted white. 

The principal entrances are on the north and 
south sides of the building. Upon entering from 
either entrance one finds himself in a vestibule 
opening upon a short stairway which leads to 
the main floor corridor. This runs north and 
south and is 11 feet wide. It terminates in stairs 
at each end leading to the basement and to the 
floor. Four classrooms are placed on 
the lower floor. These have plastered walls, 
hard pine trim stained a dark Flemish brown, 
and slate blackboards. 

On the second floor there are two classrooms 
with wardrobes, a teachers’ room and an audi 
torium. The auditorium is arranged so that it 
can later be divided into two classrooms, as is 
shown on the plans. 


rie firures of oreen 


second 


The heating system is a low-pressure steam 
plant, with direct radiation in each classroom, 
costing $1,200. The entire structure cost $12,- 
000, complete. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The New York board of education has 
adopted a rule to guide janitors in maintaining 
the temperature of school buildings. It reads: 

He (the janitor) shall have the temperature 
of all 
not less than 58 degrees Fahrenheit, at 8 a. @ 
shall maintain the 
temperature between 65 and 68 degrees Fahret 
heit throughout such rooms (with the exception 
of the gymnasium, in which the temperature 
shall be maintained between 60 and 65 degrees 
Fahrenheit) until school is dif 
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rooms oceupied for school purposes at 


on each school day, and 


from 9 a. m. 
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SCHOOL BOARD LAW. 

Taxpaying citizens of a city school district 
may sue to restrain the school board from levy 
ing taxes to pay interest on illegal school dis- 
trict bonds and to provide a fund to redeem 
them.— Martin vs. Bennett, Mo. App. 

Since the charter of Bayonne contemplates 
annual appropriations for the support of the 
schools, the board of education, in the absence 
of statutory authority, had no power to contract 
that a school teacher should hold his position 
during good behavior and efficiency. Vroom vs. 
Board of Education of Bayonne, N. J. Sup. 

A rule of a board of education that teachers 
should hold their positions during good behavior 
and efficiency was in the nature of a legislative 
act, and not a term of each contract of employ- 
ment.—Vroom vs. Board of Education of Ba- 
yonne, N. J. Sup. 

The Greater New York Charter (p. 1117), 
provided that all publie school teachers in any 
part of the city of Greater New York should 
continue to hold their positions and be entitled 
to such compensation as was then provided by 
the various school boards, subject to a reassign- 
ment or to removal for cause. Held, that this 
section operated to permanently protect teach- 
ers appointed either before or after the passage 
of the act in the tenure of their positions, un- 
less removed or reassigned for cause and in the 
manner approved by law. Judgment N. Y. S. 
afirmed.— Moore vs. Board of Education of 
City of New York, N. Y. 

The mere acceptance and receipting for a 
salary and pension by a retired teacher at a 
lower rate than that to which she was entitled 
was not a waiver of her right to compensation 
at the higher rate, where her right to such sala- 
ry and pension did not rest on contract, but 
was definitely provided for by statute. Moore 
vs. Board of Education of City of New York. 

A school teacher, after retirement upon pen- 
sion, who was never removed nor reduced in 
rank, is not compelled to resort to mandamus 
for reinstatement before enforcing her right to 
back salary and pension to which she is entitled. 
—Moore vs. Board of Edueation of City of 
New York. 

School Bonds. 

The revised statutes of Missouri for 1899 
(p. 9572), provide that for the purpose of ereet 
ing school houses and furnishing them in school 
districts the board of directors shall be author- 
ized to borrow money and issue bonds for the 
payment thereof, the question of loan to be de- 
cided at a special election for that purpose, and 
that the qualified voters voting in favor of the 
loan shall have written or printed on their tick- 
ets “For the loan,” and those voting against the 
loan the words “Against the loan;” and, if 
two-thirds of the votes cast shall be “For the 
loan,” the district board shall have power to 
borrow money in the name of the district and to 
the amount and for the purpose specified in the 
notice of the elect. Section 9752a, as added by 
the laws of 1903 (p. 266), provides that the pur- 
poses for which such election may be called 


firt for Schools 


Faithful reproductions of 
sculpture in plaster casts. We 
have the largest collection in the 


world of 


school room 


school must accompany applica- 
tion for catalogue. 


P,P. CAPRONI AND BROTHER 


1914-1920 Washington Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


subjects suitable for 
decoration. 
logue illustrating over 500 sub 
jects will be sent free. 





SchoolBourdSurnal 


may, in tlh judgment of the sehool directors, 
include the purchasing of school house sites. 
Held, that the statutes contemplate that the 
liberty of choice of the voter shall be exercised 
on the concrete whole encompassed by the stat- 
ute if, in the judgment of the school board, 
the plan as a whole is a proper improvement to 
challenge a vote of the district.—State ex rel. 
School Dist. of Memphis vs. Gordon, Mo. 

A proposition, submitting to the people, un- 
der the statute, the question of incurring an 
indebtedness for the school district in a speci- 
fied sum, part of it to be used in building and 
furnishing a school house in one ward of the 
district, and the remainder to be used in the 
building of an addition to and improving the 
schoolhouse in another ward of the district, em- 
braces a single general subject, and is not vio- 
lative, by analogy, of the constitution (art. 4, 
p. 28), providing that no bill shall contain 
more than one subject, which shall be clearly 
expressed in its title—Id. Mo., 1909. 

An order of the board of directors of a city 
school district reciting that a proposition to 
authorize the board to issue bonds for the erec- 
tion of an additional school building shall be 
submitted to the voters at the annual election 
to be held on a designated date, and that the 
secretary of the board shall give notice of the 
same as the law directs is insufficient for fail- 
ing to specify the place for the election.—Mar- 
tin vs. Bennett, Mo. App. 

Under the Missouri Laws of 1903 (p. 226), 
empowering the board of directors of a school 
district to issue bonds to purchase a site for a 
school building when authorized by the voters, 
a board, authorized by the voters to purchase a 
site and erect a new building thereon, is without 
authority to use the money derived from the 
sale of bonds in erecting a new school house on 
the old site.-—Id. Mo. App. 

School Officers’ Duties and Powers. 

The Louisiana acts of 1902 (214, p. 6), pro- 
viding that for ineompetency, neglect of duty, 
or malfeasance in office the governor may re- 
move members of the parish board of school 
directors, is restrictive, and does not authorize 
a removable for the “deplorable condition of § 
the school affairs of the parish,” since such 
condition may have resulted from causes entire- 
ly disconnected with any incompetency, etc., on 
the part of members of the board.—Mauller vs. 
Cyr, La. 

A SANITARY FLOORING. 

Architects and school hygienists have for 
many years sought a material for schoolhouse 
floors which would be without cracks, lasting, 
and at the same time, low in cost. Wood floors 
are, by the best authorities, considered insani- 
tary because the cracks and crannies invaria- 
bly turn into breeding spots for microbes and 
disease germs. Cement floors have been found 
an impossibility because they are cold, and, 
in wearing, produce a harmful dust. 

A floor material which combines, in a re- 
markable manner, all of the qualifications for 
an ideal floor in a schoolroom, is marbleloid, 
manufactured by the Marbleloid Company of 

New York City. 

Marbleloid floors are 

laid in a continuous 
mass on old or new 
floors and are noise- 
less, fireproof and last- 
ing. The material of 
which they are made 
is produced by a se- 
cret process and is ap- 
plied in a plastic con- 
dition. 
Cata- It has been success- 
fully used in several 
hundred schools where 
it is giving perfect sat- 
isfaction. A few im- 
portant buildings 
where it is installed 
are as follows: 

Morton Street Pub- 
lic School, Newark, N. 
J.; Publie School No. 
29, College Point, N. 


Name of 


Y.; Public School No. 
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i4, Rockaway Beach, N. Y.; Bennett School, 
Milbrook, Ne Y.; Oliffside Park School, Cliff- 
side Park, N. J.; Palisade Park Publie School 
No. 2, Palisades, N. J.; Carlstadt School No. 
3, Carlstadt, N. J.: Kent Place School, Sum- 
mit, N. J.; Hoboken School No. 9, Hoboken, 
N. J.; Convent Sisters of St. Joseph, Bayonne, 
N. J.; Weehawken Public School No. 1, Wee- 
hawken, N. J.; Scottsdale High School, Scotts- 
dale, Pa.; Coytesville Public Sehool No. 3, 
Coytesville, N. J.; MeKenzie School, Carlton 
Hill, N. J.; Public School No. 13, Troy, N. Y.; 
Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New York. 

Literature and prices of marbleloid flooring 
may be obtained by writing to the Marbleloid 
Company, Broadway and Thirty-fourth St., 
New York City. 

SAMUEL CABOT COMPANY. 

Every business man and every business or- 
ganization makes an effort to be classed as 
“one of those old substantial and reliable busi- 
ness houses, whose goods are always right, 
whose business honesty and integrity are with- 
out reproach, whose prices meet the best on 
the market—in a word, one of the leading 
houses in its line.’ Men will unconsciously 
respect the name and confide in the goods. A 
consistent policy will continue the business 
with unquestioned success, while the energy 
and enterprise displayed in its promotion will 
stand as an expression of appreciation of the 
idea and aim of its founders. 

This is the ease with Samuel Cabot (inc.), 
Boston, Mass. Consistent conservatism, coup- 
led with twentieth century enterprise, charac- 
terize every department. Every product is 
based on scientific Time and the 


accuracy. 





Strong School, New Haven, Conn., Wm. H. Allen, Archi- 
tect. Floors and walls deadened with Cabot’s quilt. 


severest tests alone warrant the adoption of 
new articles of manufacture. In return for 
this policy, the company has merited the con- 
fidence of the country. Dealers and users have 
accepted the various articles until a national 
demand has created an excellent field for not 
only Sheathing and Deafening Quilt, but also 
for Creosote Shingle Stains, Waterproof Ce- 
ment Stains, Brick Stains, Mortar Colors, and 
Conservo Wood Preservative. 

The business was established by the late 
Samuel Cabot in 1877. At that time, Mr. 
Cabot was a prominent chemist and a gradu- 
ate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and of Zurich. While in Germany he 
studied under the celebrated Prof. Lunge, 





Residence showing roof treated with Cabot Shingle Stains 


whose contributions to the world 


have perpetuated his name. 


the laboratory of Mr. Cabot. 


of science 
All the products 
of the present company were first prepared in 
With his scien- 
tific training, he was a man equipped to do 





$300= PER MONTH 


F YOU 


Are you tired of the hum-drum life of teaching? 
Would you like to take a vacation? 

Would you like to make a permanent change? 
Would you like congenial, profitable em ployment? 
Would you enjoy traveling? 











We Are 


with us by mail at a nominal cost for lessons. 
courses when the lessons are presented to them. 


Our Students 


Are 





ment. 


Our Representatives 


because we are thoroughly advertised; 


liberally and treat them right. 


Here Is Our 








If you have some knowledge of music and are an enthusiastic, ambitious worker 
and appreciate an opportunity to get ahead in the world, we want you. 
will consist of meeting music teachers and advanced students and explaining our 
methods of teaching and organizing University Extension Classes for Normal Study. 
We furnish you with full information about them, before-hand. 

Write to-day for full details of this extraordinary opportunity to secure a splendid 


position with a permanent future. 


H. T. Myers, Secretary. 
Siegel-Myers School of Music, 1720 Monon Block, Chicago. Ill, 


the work. Careful experimentation preceded 
the production of each article. In fact, the 
entire business has been built, not on haphaz- 
ard guess or blind groping in the dark, but 
upon the foundation of scientifie experimenta- 
tion and investigation. 

The truth of all this is 
scientific character and production of the 
Cabot Deafening Quilt. Felts and papers and 
a variety of other material had been tried and 
tised. Some were inflammable, others decayed; 
some were not even sound-proof, while others 
harbored vermin and insects. After much ex- 
perimentation, cured eel-grass (zostera marina) 
was finally chosen as the ideal material. This 
is sound-proof, sanitary, non-inflammable, will 
not ferment or decay, and repels insects and 
vermin, 


evidenced in the 


The general adoption of Cabot’s sheathing 
and deafening for schoolhouses is possibly the 
best argument to be advanced in its favor. 
School authorities have appreciated its scien- 
tific correctness and have given it the test of 
time. Entiré buildings, music rooms, kinder- 
gartens, gymnasiums, auditoriums, manual 
training, domestic science rooms, boiler rooms, 
lecture rooms, etc., have been protected with the 
quilt. Its serviceability, its ready application, 
its ease and economy of shipment, together with 
its sound and heat deadening qualities, have 
given it extended use and approval. 

‘Thee other building specialties which the 
Cabot Company have produced are used with 
equal success. Cabot’s Creosote Shingle 
Stains, which were invented over twenty-five 
years ago, were designated as “the first im- 
provement in exterior coloring in half a cen- 
tury.” Chemically, Mr. Cabot produced a thor- 
oughly scientific article, combining beautiful 
and economical coloring with the new and 
valuable quality of preserving the wood. The 


Successful 


We have been successfully engaged for the past eight years in teaching music by the 
University Extension Method. Our courses are endorsed by the leading musica) authori- 
ties of the world, such as Paderewski, Emil Sauer of the Dresden Conservatory, John 
Phillip Sousa, Walter Damrosch,. The National Federation of Musical Clubs, Lyon and 
Healy, etc. We have thousands of satisfied students in all parts of the country studying 


Thousands more are waiting to take up our 





Successful 


because our teachers are among the greatest in this country. Mr. Wm. Sherwood, 
America’s eminent artist, musician and pedagogue, is at the head of our Piano Depart- 1s 
Other departments are in charge of masters in their respective fields. 





Are Successful 





i because we give everyone taking up our work 
a thorough, personal training on just how to do business, and because we pay them 


Offer To 


stains are clear and 
transparent, giving, 
without gloss, soft, 


deep and velvety color 
effects, at the same 
time bringing out the 
beauty of the grain of 
the wood. The colors 
are guaranteed fast 
and unfading, cannot 
crack or peel because 


ARE MUSICAL 








the stain is in the 
wood and not on its 
surface. 

The same qualities 
are found in Cabot’s 


Waterproof Cement 
and Waterproof Brick 
Stain and _ Preserva- 
tive. Above all, the 
porous character of ce- 
ment and brick is 
changed to a_ water- 
proof surface, richly 
colored and _ durable. 
The dampness of walls 
is made impossible, 
while the colors pro- 
duced are warm and 
rich, the stain sinking 
into the surface and 
leaving transparent 
coloring effects that do 
not hide the texture of 
the cement. 
Conservo, a 


You 


wood 
preservative, is another 
article of great value 
and importance. With 
the rapid advance in 
the cost of lumber, the 
company has appreci- 
ciated the necessity of 
prolonging the life of 
wood. Conservo, a 
brownish liquid which 
imparts to wood a rich 
nut-brown shade simi- 
lar to old pure interior 
finish, has been pronounced an excellent pre- 
servative. It is composed partly of creosote, 
penetrates any thickness of wood with rapid- 
ity, can be applied without heating by any la- 


Your work 


borer and can be covered by any color of 
paint. Mine timbers, irrigation conduits, fence 


posts, silos, sills, planking, piles, wharf and 
bridge timbers, and almost all parts of school 
buildings, can be treated with great success. 
The other materials produced by this con- 
cern are of equal quality. The interior wood 


stains and mortar colors are both tested and 
used very extensively. Both come in a form 
that lends itself to ready application. Like 


the other materials they are backed by a com- 

pany that knows its business, produces goods 

scientifically correct, makes prices right, and 

has the approval of the American school public. 
BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Lima, O. John Davison has been re-elected 
for a five-year term, at a salary of $3,000 per 
annum. 

Supt. J. A. Carnagey of Paducah, Ky., has 
been recently re-elected for a term of four 
years. 

The city of Saginaw, W. S., Mich., will short- 
ly have a technical high school, provided 
through the generosity of one of its philan- 
thropie citizens. Supt. Philip Huber has for 
some time given especial study to trade schools 
in Germany and the United States and to the 
local industrial situation in Saginaw, and will 
shortly recommend a course of study for the 
new school. Of $200,000 available, $125,000 will 
be spent for a building to house the school. 
Architects are already studying the situation. 

Asheville, Tenn. Under the direction of 
Supt. Tighe, the school libraries are being ex- 
tended to include thirty or forty well selected 
books in every classroom, of both elementary 
and high schools. . In the lower schools the list 


of books proposed includes fiction, poetry, trav- 
el, history and elementary science, suited to the 


needs of each particular grade. No two clasgeg 
in the city will have the same books; maki 
possible exchanges between schools from time 
to time. 

St. Louis, Mo. Calvin M. Woodward, who 
has for years been a leading advocate of man. 
ual training, has announced his retirement 
from active service as dean of the department 
of mechanics and architecture in Washington 
university. 

Commissioner of Education Walter E. Ran. 
ger of Rhode Island, has recently been re 
elected. 

Boston, Mass. The school committee has de. 
cided that only college graduates be employed 
to teach household science in the public schools, 

Atlanta, Ga. R. H. Powell, former editor of 
the School and Home, and a member of the 
faculty of the State Normal school at Milledge- 
ville, Ga., has been appointed supervisor of rural] 
schools by School Commissioner Jere M. Pound, 
and is now engaged in the duties of his new 
position in the schools of Putnam county. 

Howard A. Gass, state superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction for Missouri, has announced 
himself as a candidate for re-election. Mr, 
Gass has striven successfully to discharge every 
duty and to measure up to every obligation in- 
trusted to him. 

The Massachusetts state association of school 
superintendents has affirmed its belief in longer 
tenure of office by adopting a resolution for a 
statutory term of three years. The members 
also voted at a recent convention that they be 
given initiative in the nomination, transfer and 
dismissal of teachers. 

Supt. F. E. Lurton of Anoka, Minn., has 
recently been accorded a unanimous re-elee- 
tion with $200 increase in salary. The schools 
have prospered under his management and new 
departments, including a training course for 
teachers, have been added. 


George B. Brown, a pioneer educator and 
writer, died in Bloomington, Ill., February 2, 
Mr. Brown 
was the author of a number of popular text 
books on grammar and history and for many 
years published “School and Home Education.” 

Detroit, Mich. Supt. Wales C. Martindale 
has suggested to the board of education a plan 
for giving teachers a Sabbatical year for study. 
He proposes that it take place after ten years 
of service. 

Mr. N. Guy Wilson of the Educational Pub- 
lishing Company, has become a wheat grower. 
He is the owner of an extensive tract of land 
near Calgary, in the heart of the wheat country 
of Alberta province, Canada. Between times 
he still sells text books to California teachers. 
his home is in Berkeley. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


A great opening to make money! Have 
you seen our best grade blackboard cloth? 
There is nothing like it in the world, the 
best writing surface you ever saw. Will 
wear for years and give perfect satisfac- 
tion. Show it to your customers and notice 
what they say. We guarantee they will 
purchase every time. Send for a sample, 
examine it, test it, and see how pleased 
you will be. Tack it up of the wall, any 
size you want, three and four feet wide and 
thirty-six feet long, all in one piece. Cus- 
tomers that used to order by the yard now 
order in ten and twenty-five rolllots. When 
you see it you will wonder why you did not 
write before. Don't forgetit. Send for a 
sample at once. Illustrated catalogue will 
tell you allabout the goods we manufacture. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


20-22-24 Vesey St., 
New York 


at the age of seventy-nine years. 
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Individual, Indestructible, Comfortable. They cost less 
per student than the old cast iron stationary desks. 


















SANITARY TEACHER’S DESK 


45in use in Indianapolis. With 2 drawers, 8,00; 4 Drawers, $9.40. 


desks made, 
not as good as the steel. 


INDIANAPOL 


SANITARY STEEL ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL DESKS 





We produce the best oak 
but they are 





We make the old style desk also. 
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Holds che Temper and Temperature 
at 70 degrees for 


PUPIL. PEDAGOGUE. | PUBLIC. 


An even temperature | An even temperature | An even temperature 
keeps the pupil in bet- | enables the teacher to | saves fuel waste, con- 
ii ateasniedie nee: | maintain better disci- | sequently reduces tax- 
motes his class room | Pline and render more | es and thereby pleases 
work. effective service. the public. 
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The Johnson System 


Is an essential wherever artificial warming 
is a necessity. 







Now installed in hundreds of 
SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, 
LIBRARIES, SCHOOL BOARD CFFICES. 












(HEALTH. FUEL. 
| COMFORT. 
PROMOTES 4 KeTIVITY. SAVES 417 ABOR. 
| HAPPINESS. MONEY 






Saves its own cost first and then earns money 
for the user. 






Ghe Johnson Service Co., 


MILWAUKEE. BOSTON. PITTSBURG. 








DENVER. 
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The Convention City 


The Home of Sanitary Steel School Furniture 


A very large percentage of visiting schoo] men examined the 
exhibit of Sanitary School Furniture in the room adjoining the 
assembly hall Many also examined the desks and benches in 
actual use in the different schools of the city. 






























Columbia 
Sanitary Steel 
Dictionary 
older 





Sanitary stee! adjustable Bench with 
rapid acting vises. 








Sanitary steel, adjustable, individual 
recitation seats with or without tablet 
arms, at greatly lower cost per pupil than i 
the old style long benches where five or 
six students sit together. This is as 
great an advance in recitation seats 
over the old style as is the single desk 
an advance over the old style double. 
Write for quotation. } 






Over 8,300 steel students’ desks and 400 steel teacher's 
desks sold to 128 different cities during the past 8 months, 
of which 18 have reordered. 


A second order of steel desks is conclusive proof 
that the first shipment was satisfactory. They must 
have been more satisfactory than any other kind. 


Let us tell you where these desks went and show 
you what the users say of them. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





































[% looking backward at the Year just 

passed, we are happy to extend our 
thanks to our many friends and School 
Officers who have patronized us so 
liberally in the past. 

For most of the manufacturers 1909 
will be called a dull year. We have much to be 
thankful for in keeping our factories running full 
time, and shall always recall with pleasure the 
business that has been given us by our many 
patrons, and sincerely hope that they may con- 
tinue their cordial support to us in the future. 

With added facilities we are better pre- 
pared than ever to serve you. 

Wishing all our customers a prosperous 
and Happy New Year, we are Yours truly, 


HANEY SCHOCL FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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they, and they only, are in no manner connected with or con- 
trolled by the “Trust’’ or other School Desk Combination. 


IT IS THE TRUTH 














That we, also, are independent of all other Persons, 
Concerns or Combinations. 

That our Seating equals any made in Comfort, Health- 
fulness, Durability and Convenience. 

That our prices are as low as is consistent with Good 
Materials and Well Made goods. 

That our facilities for the manufacture are not excelled 
by any in the business. 

We make School, Church, Opera, Hall and Assembly Room 
Seating, each unexcelled in its line; together with all acces- 
sories and supplies that the buyer may want, to supply, fully 
every need. It costs but a stamp to write to us. 


MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U. S. A. 




































the System. 


lessons to be taught. 


Teachers, superintendents, principals and architects should write today for our specification form No. 142 and bulletin 
No. S-32 on school installations. No school is too small or too large to be benefited. We have equipped all kinds during the 


past 25 years. 


| The Standard Electric Time Co. sire; Waterbury,Conn.,U.S. A. 


CHICAGO, 752 Monadnock Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 


NEW YORK, 50 Church St. BOSTON, 35 Congress St. 


Which Do You Like Best ? 


YOU CAN DOUBLE the 
life of your books and cut 
your book bills in half by 
using our book covers. At 
the same time you will pro- 
tect the health of your 
pupils by keeping the books 
clean and sanitary. We 
guarantee our covers to 





wear an entire school year. 





NEATFIT-ADJUSTABLE Our Stock is waterproof, 
a germproof, tough, pliable 


ode and strong. 
| The Price Is 
Right. 






SYRACUSE 


Send for Samples and Prices. 


The National Book Cover Go. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Electric Clocks for Your School! 


AN AIDE TO SYSTEMATIC PRECISION 





Secondary Electric Clock. 
Run from Master Clock. 


This system saves you care and trouble. Furthermore, it 
insures the results you are after—accurate time, and the same 
time indicated by every clock. All clocks are operated electric- 
ally, through a self-winding Master clock. 
or setting clocks in this modern system. They don’t run down. 

The same Master clock can run a Program clock for auto- 


matically ringing signals in class rooms and corridors; for the Signals in class rooms, etc. 
The Self-winding ep 
Master Clock, which Con- | 2SSembly, dismissal and movement of classes. 
trols all the Clocks in Save yourself care and worry by using electric time and automatic signals. This service pro- 


motes punctuality, precision, discipline, order and system, which are amongst the most valuable 
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There is no winding 


Automatic Program Clock, for Controlling 
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WILLETT’S SCHOOL, MONMOUTH, ILL. 
H. E. Hewitt, Areh’t, Peoria, Il. 
Deadened with Cabot's Quilt. 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every schoolhouse—are produced by 


Cabot’s Deafening Quilt” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


Re oa a iii lial a 


‘‘T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.’’— 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 







Sample and special brochure on school-house deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, inc., Sole Mnfrs, BOSTON, MASS.,U.S.A. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 












